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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
eee peesin 


"THE serious report from Afghanistan which reached 

London yesterday afternoon is, of course, of later 
date than the notes from our Simla and Calcutta corre- 
spondents which will be found lower down. It unfor- 
tunately confirms the grave doubts we have expressed 
more than once of the security of our position at Cabul. 
Until details reach us it would be premature to express 
any decided opinion on what, at present, appears more 
like a defeat than a victory. But unfortunately the public 
will now be inclined to fear the worst, since no inde- 
pendent tidings are allowed to reach home from the 
army, except, as it appears, through one paper. 

Ir anything could diminish the violence of the 
Extreme Left in France it should be Marshal Canrobert’s 
manly speech of yesterday. There was no suspicion of 
disloyalty in it either to the existing Republic or to the 
past Empire, of which he was charged with being an 
an adherent. He spoke like a soldier and a gentleman, and 
convinced all except those who make it their business 
not to be convinced. ‘The latter do not in fact seriously 
believe that Marshal Canrobert’s tenure of office as chief 
of the Committee on Army Promotion—a purely non- 
political post—is at all dangerous to the existence of 
the Republic. All they want is to turn him out to make 
room for a nominee of their own. ‘The continuous and 
loud demands for a discharge of functionaries e guid 
respublica detrimenti capiat is as hypocritical as the 
defence by Ministers against the attacks of greedy place- 
hunters is weak and pusillanimous. 





ALTHOUGH: several months will elapse before the 
report of the Oxus Exploration Expedition will be pub- 
lished, it is already stated, on what appears to be trust 


worthy authority, that the members composing it have 
agreed as to the possibility of diverting the river into the 
Caspian, and the Khan of Khiva has shown his appre- 
ciation of the project by breaking down several dams 
near Bend, in order that the inundation may attain 
greater proportions next summer. It is impossible to 
exaggerate too highly the importance of this undertaking. 
At present Russia has only one military road to Central 
Asia—namely, the one running, vid Kazala, from Oren- 
burg to Tashkend. We are aware that there are a 
number of other routes, of which at least six connect 
the Caspian with the Aral, but all these are mere caravan 
tracks passing over howling deserts, and present difficul- 
ties which have repeatedly conquered the robust nature 
of the Russ‘an soldier and the ambitious policy of the 
Czars. To convey soldiers from Orenburg to Tashkend 
occupies, under the most favourable circumstances, more 
than three months, and the resources along the road are 
so scanty as to forbid the possibility of a rapid advance 
of an extensive body of troops. It is the recognition of 
this insuperable difficulty that renders Russia so favour- 
ably disposed towards the two great engineering projects 
of General Possiet—the construction of a railroad to 
Tashkend and the diversion of the Oxus into its original 
bed. . The former, as is well known, is an enormous 
undertaking, and one that would require years to com- 
plete. The latter, however, is very much less onerous, 
and might be accomplished with an exceedingly trifling 
outlay of money. The overflow of the river has already 
reached Lake Sari Kamish, or one-third the distance 
across the Kara Kum sands, and throughout the 
remainder of the desert the ancient bed of the Oxus is 
as fresh and as distinct as though it had been abandoned 
only the other day. Here and there along the channel 
the sand has blown over the sides and formed hillocks, 
but these, it is said, Could be removed with but very little 
difficulty, and in many instances the scour of the water 
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would be sufficient. to wash them away. With the re- 
moval of the river mouth from the Sea of Aral to the 
Caspian Sea a waterway would be opened up to the 
heart of Asia. The supply of water might, for a time, 
be insufficient for the purposes of effective navigation, 
but even a rill of the precious liquid running from 
Khiva to Krasnovodsk would open up a highway across 
the desert, arid the new road would speedily become the 
main route to Central Asia. The effect that this would 
have in increasing Russia’s strength in Bokhara and on 
the Afghan frontier has been long recognised by the 
authorities at St. Petersburg, and hence the favour with 
which the scheme is regarded at present on every side. 


Ir is not difficult to understand why Russia does not 
possess a good navy when one hears of the flagrant cor- 
ruption existing in the Grand Duke Constantine’s depart- 
ment. Several years ago a company was formed in 
England to work a bankrupt engineering establishment at 
St. Petersburg, and in course of time—mainly through 
the instrumentality of the Russian officials, who exerted 
control over the concern—it followed its predecessor in 


becoming a large debtor to the State. Since then matters, 


have gone on from bad to worse, until at the present 
moment its total indebtedness is stated to exceed eight 
million roubles, or nearly a million sterling, while the 
actual value of the concern does not reach one-eighth of 
that sum. Still, in spite of this, the establishment con- 
tinues to receive support from the Government, most of 
the money set down to the account of the firm passing 
into the pockets of Admiralty officials, not even the Grand 
Duke himself being above appropriating a portion of the 
plunder. Another parasite establishment of the same 
character is affiliated to the Russian War Office, and 
in this case General Count Miliutin is responsible for its 
baleful existence. ‘Ten years ago the Aboukhoff Works 
were started on the banks of the Neva for the manufac- 
ture of steel, and in course of time became Government 
property, being purchased with a view to the construction 
of heavy ordnance for the Russian fortresses. Its early 
achievement was the construction, after innumerable 
failures, of a monster steel gun, which was exhibited at the 
Vienna Exhibition, and deluded many Europeans into 
the belief that Russia was making enormous strides in 
the manufacture of artillery. Since then the works has 
done nothing of importance, except absorb money, until 
within a few months ago, when it turned out a second 
monster gun, which has not proved such a success as the 
first. The cost of this little hobby during its ten years’ 
career is gravely stated to have reached the enormous 
figure of.twelve million roubles, and is even affirmed by 
some to have exceeded twenty millions. A few work- 
shops have been commenced, a quantity of useless 
machinery has been purchased, and the stocks of coal 
and iron have done duty over and over again as fresh 
additions to the material in the place, the money drawn 
for payment being divided among the officials controlling 
the establishment. These facts, we are given to under- 
stand, are known allover St. Petersburg, yet no newspaper 
is allowed to allude in the remotest degree to the corrup- 
tion prevalent, nor yet discuss the failure of both esta- 
blishments to accomplish their aims. 


THE enthusiastic cheers with which Mr. Gladstone has 
been greeted during his late visit to Scotland are con- 
sidered by many people to be a sure indication of his 
popularity among the working classes, and a token of 


the high estimation in which he is generally held, ith 
out in any way wishing to cast any ; doubt on’ the genui 
ness of the warm reception he met with, or the faintes 
shadow on the glory of his late expedition, it may be as 
well to point out that no reliance can with set be 
placed in “cheers” as an evidence of or 
admiration. The British multitude—Scotch as well as 
English—are ready to cheer anybody who affords them 
the momentary pleasure of a “sensation.” It matters 
little whether the object of applause is eminent as a 
statesman or notorious in other- respects—all* that is 
required is an excuse for exercising the lungs by bawling 
at the top of the voice. For instance, Miss Hannah 
Dobbs has, on one or two occasions lately, sirice she 
was brought into notice by the “Euston Square 
Mystery,” been the object of a popular ovation such as 
any statesman might envy. Crowds have run after a 
cab supposed to contain her, cheering with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and had they been able to overtake the 
vehicle, would, no doubt, have removed the horse from 
the shafts and dragged the cab in triumph through the 
streets. It would, however, be unsafe, to judge from this 
apparent popularity of Miss Dobbs, that if-women were 
allowed to sit in Parliament she would have a good 
chance of success as a candidate at the next General 
Election. She might be returned, but it would be by 
the support of the silent thoughtful classes, not by that 
of the noisy ones. 






Steps are to be shortly taken to increase the frontier 
guards of Russia, in order to put a stop to contra- 
band trade, which, it is officially stated, amounts to more 
than 150,000,000 roubles a year, or not far short of 
£,20,000,000 sterling. Between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea the frontier force exceeds 30,000 men, 
chiefly Cossacks, all of them armed with breechloader 
carbines and revolvers. Along both the borders of 
Austria and Prussia smuggling is the pursuit of thousands 
of persons, and it is not unusual for conflicts to take 
place between gangs of fifty or one hundred contra- 
bandists and bodies of Cossacks, in which the latter do 
not always have the best of it. Next to the European 
frontier the Chinese is the most notorious for smuggling, 
and afterwards comes the Caspian. It is not usually 
known that vessels arriving at the mouth of the Volga 
from the Caspian Sea are always searched at Astrachan 
to see whether they have Persian goods on board. Taken 
throughout, the frontier force is susceptible of a deal of 
improvement, and it is likely that if the Government in- 
creased the pay of the men, instead of adding to their 
number, connivance at the contraband trade would not 
be so rife as it is now. { 


THE negotiations between Russia and the United 
States in regard to the fishery claims in the Pacific have 
been shelved for the moment, owing to the press 
business in Prince Gortchakoff’s department. The 
United States’ authorities steadily maintain their refusal 
to give a yearly subvention for the right to fish off the 
Siberian coast, alleging that Russia sustains no Joss 
thereby, since none of her subjects are engaged in the 
industry, and the natives of Okhotsk and elsewhere profit 
by the presence of American whalers in North Pacifie 
waters. 


In India, if not at home, everyone recognises Sir 
Richard Temple as a shrewd man enough, endowed 
with a considerable faculty for seeing through politi 
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millstones. If, therefore, he hints that our troops will 


have to advance to Herat before the re-settlement of 
Afghanistan is effected, we may pretty safely assume that 
he has some grounds for venturing on the prophecy. 
Not very long ago he really did hazard a prediction of 
the sort. Some indiscreet person asked his Excellency, 
then inspecting the railway now beitig made between 
Shikarpore and Dadur, what would eventually be the 
terminus of the line. ‘‘ Herat, I fancy,” answered Sir 
Richard, in a jocular tone. That prediction will pro- 
bably have to wait many years for its fulfilment, but the 
frontier correspondent who sends us the story expresses 
an absolute conviction on the subject of the occupation 
of Herat next spring by a portion of the Candahar force. 
Here is what he writes: —“Should either Ayoob Khan 
or the garrison (the two don’t pull together over well) 
turn nasty, reinforcements will be hurried up to Candahar 
by the new line, to enable General Stewart to press 
forwards to the frontier fortress ; and, by way of a little 
moral suasion, his puissant Majesty of Persia will con- 
centrate a force just within his own boundary, opposite 
to Herat, as a gentle reminder that he would speedily 
seize the city but for his friendship for the English.” 
Without attaching any particular weight to this forecast, 
we cannot but surmise from the whole tone of our corre- 
spondent’s letter that the hurried completion of the rail- 
way to Dadur is being regarded as the preliminary to 
a spring advance on Herat. 


Russian diplomacy is still busy in the East. M. 
Zinovreff, the ambassador at Teheran, is exerting his 
utmost to induce the Shah to accept some sort of arrange- 
ment with Russia which will give the latter Power similar 
rights in regard to Persia which we enjoy in Asia Minor, 
the bribe being the prospective extension of the Shah’s 
dominions towards Turkey and Afghanistan. The state- 
ment, we are assured, of the strained relations existing 
between the Courts of St. Petersburg and Teheran is 
greatly exaggerated, and the present negotiations are not 
likely to involve any loss to Russian influence in Persia. 


AN entirely new feature has been introduced into the 
relations between the Mother Country and the Colonies 
by the appointment of Sir Alexander Galt to be, not as 
has been in some quarters incorrectly stated, Minister- 
Resident for Canada in England, but a member of the 
Canadian Cabinet toreside in England. It is more than 
probable that in the case of Canada the experiment will 
be a success, for the short sea passage which divides the 
two countries will render it an easy and inexpensive 
matter when a change of Ministry occurs in Canada to 
substitute one Minister for another in London. But if 
the Australian Colonies should wish to follow suit, we 
apprehend the occurrence of many difficulties; for the 
voyage to Australia being at the shortest six weeks, and 
the political changes in some of the Colonies not unfre- 
quent, it is within the bounds of possibility that a 
Minister to England might spend the greater portion of 
his time in travelling. The English public will welcome 
the new arrangement cordially, as it affords another proof 
that the Canadians neither wish for independénce nor 
annexation to the United States, but are quite content 
with their connection with England, based as it is upon 
a system beneficial to both and onerous to neither, 


Ir our Simla correspondent judges the situation cor- 
rectly, Afghanistan is to be annexed by what may be 
called a process of gravitation. There will be no 
formal procedure, he predicts, but a constant accept- 
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ance of the stern logic of events which owe their origin 
not a little to the placid acceptor himself. The country 
being without a government since Yakoob Khan’s with- 
drawal into private life, common humanity compelled 
Lord Lytton to improvise a rough-and-ready administra- 
tion for the time being ; only to last, however, until he 
could find a suitable occupant for the throne, not a 
minute longer—for all men know the Viceroy is only too 
anxious to wash his innocent hands of Afghanistan and 
its affairs. In spite of this laudable anxiety, he dare not 
let go his grip until the Ameer of the future be dis- 
covered. Perhaps, nay in all probability, this quest for 
a capable and popular ruler will last for a considerable 
time. In the meanwhile, our administrative system 
will have got into good working order, and it 
may possibly be discovered that while, on the one 
hand, the Afghans have learnt to love their white 
benefactors rather better than brothers, on the other, 
the revenue of the country is sufficient to maintain our 
garrison. When these happy results come to be writ 
fair and large by poetic pen, public opinion in England 
will be likely to arrive at the conchusion that the 
interests of humanity and trade would suffer irretrievable 
harm by the restoration of native rule. Such, at all 
events, is the “sarcastical” horoscope of “ policy. by 
gravitation ” forwarded to us from the Himalayas. 


WE learn from St. Petersburg that a special commission 
has been appointed by the Emperor to inquire into the 
causes of the recent collapse of the Russian expedition 
against the Akhal Tekkes. It is rumoured that General 
Iomakin will be ordered to repair to St. Petersburg to 
give evidence before the commission. 


Our trade with China and the far East generally is 
likely to be very beneficially affected by the decision, 
given on Saturday last by the Court of Appeal, in 
Proband v. Langton and another. Hitherto no com- 
plaints, no proofs that the trade was departing from 
Manchester, seemed to convince our manufacturers that 
honesty was the best policy. They continued to “ size” 
their goods and to sell starch for cotton. No wonder 
that the American and home-made pure goods success- 
fully competed in the markets of China. Our trade has 
been dwindling for years. But what warnings could not 
affect will probably be done by the Courts of Law. Mr. 
Proband has refused to pay for some 27,000 bales 
of piece goods, worth about #9000, on the ground 
that they were so largely adulterated by size (starch 
and chlcride of magnesium and zinc) as to be 
mildewed before they reached Singapore. It is fortunate 
that dishonesty thus defeats itself. Had the adulteration 
been more ingeniously contrived, so that the goods would 
have borne a three months’ voyage without apparent 
deterioration, Mr. Proband would not have recovered. 
As it is, the wares were such rubbish that they were 
rotten before they reached their first destination. What 
they would have looked like after a week’s wear on the 
back of a Chinaman we can leave our readers to imagine. 
The result of this trial will, however, we hope, convince 
cotton-spinners that est modus in rebus, and that when 
they profess to sell cotton at least a respectable propor- 
tion of the article must really be cotton, and that starch 
and chemicals will not be accepted in lieu of it. 


Tue Farmers’ Alliance has been giving signs of a 
combative disposition which may possibly have some 
influence upon the coming election. At a meeting held 


_on Wednesday last the chairman, who was a member of 
‘the House of Commons, ridiculed the idea that land- 
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lords could ever fairly represent their tenants in Parlia- 
ment, and advocated the return of farmers themselves to 
fight the farmers’ battle in the Parliamentary arena. Other 
speakers, in more or less direct terms, urged a similar 
policy, and it will evidently not be the fault of the Alli- 
ance if the small contingent of practical farmers now 
returned to St. Stephen’s is not augmented at the next 
opportunity by the addition of two or three colleagues, 
It is interesting to learn from the lips of these speakers 
themselves what are the principles which their represen- 
tatives, when elected, will be expected to propound tothe 
House. The Alliance has begun to suspect a thing which 
we pointed out some months ago—that the famous Com- 
mission, of which so great things are expected, is a snare 
and a delusion ; that it will tell the farmers nothing which 
they cannot find out for themselves, and, indeed, very 
little that they are not already fully aware of; while it 
will propose nothing that they are not able to 
propose on their own account without advice. 
They are, therefore, disposed to talk over, in 
their own way and without further loss of time, the 
suggestions which have been made for a removal of 
existing grievances and abuses. And, as it happens, the 
complaints they make and the reforms they suggest 
correspond pretty nearly with those to which Lord 
Carington referred on a notable occasion not very long 
ago. They are persuaded that the laws of entail and 
settlement interfere with the profitable cultivation of the 
soil, and that restraints upon alienation which they are 
pleased to call “ feudal” impede the operations of 
husbandry. <A dissentient member did, indeed, lift up 
his voice against this theory, and although his remarks 
were greeted with protests and some jeering, it will be 
observed that six votes out of twenty-four were recorded 
on his side of the question. But the majority of the 
Alliance has evidently imbibed the easy and pleasant 
doctrine that, by destroying the system upon which the 
family arrangements of landowners have been made for 
some centuries past, the landlord will be converted from 
a more or less unmanageable tyrant into a comparatively 
submissive and facile friend. It would have been very 
much to the purpose if any of the speakers at the late 
meeting had dealt with the arguments by which Lord 
Carington’s rather wild and crude notions were answered, 
and it will be desirable, when the threatened electioneer- 
ing campaign is opened by the friends of the Alliance, to 
have a few definite reasons to allege in proof of the idea 
that land is still held feudally and upon terms which 
cramp and thwart the noble zeal of the tenants. 


Tue London, Chatham, and Dover Company are 
stated to have come to a tardy resolution to run third- 
class carriages on all their trains with a few exceptions. 
Such a change will be almost as welcome to the share- 
holders of the line as to the public who use it. We 
know from the history of railway enterprise in this 
country how difficult it has been to teach directors what 
is their best policy. The three Southern Companies 
have, with a persistence worthy of a better cause, stuck 
to the principle of forcing passengers either to travel 
first or second class or to travel the weary length of their 
journey by a train stopping at every station, and this is 
the first sign that any one of them has given of awaking 
to the now established truth that third-class traffic pays 
best. It may be hoped that this change of front repre- 
sents the thin end of the wedge, and that the Brighton 
and the South-Eastern directors will not now be able 
much longer to resist a reform that they would, if they 
had been wise, have adopted years ago. 
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Is IT A CUL-DE-SAC? 


HE questions that divide the Conservatives and 
Liberals at the present juncture are certainly not 

those of domestic policy. Now that the great vates of 
Liberalism has spoken, no issue of home legislation has. 
emerged sufficiently urgent to form the ra!lying-point of 
the contending parties of the State. Finance jer se 
cannot—and we ought to be thankful that this is the 
case—form such a rallying-point. If we are to have 
foreign complications—and we are in the thick of them— 
we cannot expect appreciably to reduce our expenditure. 
Possibly we may have to increase it. The point really at 
issue between the two Parties at the coming election is 
the Eastern Question. It would indeed be folly if we were 
to neglect, in the present crisis, the condition of affairs at 
the Cape, and, what is of far more importance, our rela- 
tions with America ; but there can be no doubt that the 
impending electoral battle will be fought over our policy 
in the East. England is called upon to consolidate the 
results of her various endeavours to defend her interests 
in the East, and to effect something like a permanent 
settlement of the Eastern Question. If from any indiffe- 
rence she fails to do so now, the opportunity which the 
present gives is not likely to recur. 

It is scarcely satisfactory that at present the nation has 
so few materials for forming a judgment upon the respec- 
tive claims of the Government and the Opposition im 
regard to our future policy in the East. It would have 
saved Mr. Gladstone and his enthusiastic audiences much 
exhaustion, if they had realised that the nation is not 
going to turn out the present Government because of 
what it has done. If the Conservatives are to be 
succeeded in power by the Liberals, it will only be 
because the latter have a better programme. It may be 
admitted, indeed, that the Opposition may legitimately 
confine themselves to damaging criticism of the past; 
but, on the other hand, it is idle to suppose that the 
Liberals can accede to power unless they are prepared to 
submit to the nation a definite foreign policy to be sub- 
stituted for that of Lord Beaconsfield. Are they so pre- 
pared? Evidently not. Lord Hartington has spoken, 
and Mr. Gladstone has spoken ; and beyond criticism of 
the past and an appeal to general principles, by way, no 
doubt, of giving satisfactory evidence of their political 
right- mindedness, the result is practically mz/. What does 
it matter in the present serious crisis whether Lord Derby 
was nicely justified in refusing to sign the Berlin 
Memorandum ; or whether we might have been more civil 
to Shere Ali? Whatever answer is given to these queés- 
tions the nation is not likely to turn out the present 
Government, unless the Liberals are prepared to say what 
ought to be done now. Platitudes on the sisterhood of 
smali nationalities can scarcely be regarded in the light of 
a matured foreign policy. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment run a serious risk if they find themselves, unable 
to speak plainly as to the Eastern policy they intend to 
pursue. Noone knows what that policy is. For any 
information which is before the public we are at present, 
in regard to the Eastern Question, simply landed in 4 
cul-de-sac. There can be no question that this is the light 
in which most of our leading Liberal politicians re 
our Eastern policy. There can be equally little doubt that 
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- the nation is dissatisfied with such a view, and that, in 
fact, the reason why the Liberals make so little head 
against the Conservatives, notwithstanding the unparal- 
lelled exertions of one of the ablest of living statesmen, 
is because it refuses to consider that the end of all our 
labour in the East is to be a nominal Protectorate and 
chronic anxiety. What is our present position? Turkey, 
who is an old hand at the game, is playing off Russia 
against us. What, we ask, is the policy which our 
Government means to pursue? Is it supposed that the 
Eastern Question can be settled by any arrangement 
whatsoever with a Power so thoroughly played out and 
demoralised as Turkey? Are we reduced to regarding 
the appointment of Baker Pasha as an achievement? 

The two points which we have to consider in the pre- 
sent crisis are: Can we settle the Eastern Question, so far 
as we are concerned, with advantage to our recognised 
interests ? And can we do this on a basis which will 
enable us to come to an understanding with Russia ? 
That we should at present come to an understanding 
with Russia may seem to some an impossibility. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that a considerable portion of the 
nation regards such an understanding as impracticable— 
Russophobists would say immoral. Only war, it is 
argued, can decide the issues between England and 
Russia. But war means so much that every lover of his 
country and of mankind must feel that no honourable 
means should be left untried in order to avoid it. Still, 
if matters are allowed to drift, as at present seems to be 
the case, such an issue is unavoidable. It is, of course, 
open to the Liberal Party to urge that they would pursue 
a distinctively peace policy; but unfortunately there 
is nothing to show by what practical steps such a 
policy could be effected without sacrificing what we have 
done. It can scarcely be said that Mr. Gladstone’s six 
points throw much light on the situation. Meanwhile 
all that we know about the policy of our Government is that 
it is bringing strong pressure to bear uponthe Porte. Strong 
pressure on the Porte is so old a story that we may be 
excused if we do not attach much importance to it. 
Strong pressure has so frequently within the last century 
been ineffectually brought to bear upon that limp Power 
that it may mean simply nothing. Indeed, seeing that 
the Ottoman Government is confessedly in a singularly 
corrupt state, and that Russia naturally opposes our influ- 
ence, the probability is that no amount of strong pressure 
will ever solve the Eastern Question for us. If we are 
going to reach a permanent settlement of it at last, it will 
not be by forcing the Turks to do anything, but by doing 
it ourselves, and the sooner this is frankly recognised the 
better for our chances of success. 

If our hope does not lie in pressure upon the Porte, 
but in our own action, what is there for us to do? 
Apparently only one thing—-leave the Balkan Peninsula, 
so far as Russia is concerned, to the care of Austria and 
Germany ; leave the Turks to themselves as much as 
possible in Asia Minor, where they constitute four-fifths 
of the population; take Syria in hand, where the popula- 
tion is exceedingly mixed, and confessedly in need of 
a strong Government; and complete our line of 
communication with India by a railway connecting the 
Meditérranean with the Persian Gulf. It would be folly 
to argue that the construction of such a railway is a 
pressing matter apart from political considerations. We 
have the Suez Canal, which takes us to India in seventeen 
days; and we have the old route by the Cape, which 
takes at least sixty days. We are so much better off in 
having the Suez Canal compared with what we were some 
. twenty years ago, that we are perhaps not disposed to 
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admit the weight of the argument that an Indo-European 
railway would lessen the time of our present quickest 
communication by one half. But we must admit the 
force of the political argument in favour of the scheme. 
By constructing such a line of railway we should, in the 
event of Russia attacking us in our only vulnerable point 
—India—be in a position at once to throw ourselves 
between her base of operations in the Caucasus, and her 
point of objective on our north-west frontier. This 
is a very strong reason for utilising our Protectorate over 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Perhaps it is as likely to help 
us to a decision in the matter as the insecurity of the 
Suez Canal route. But this argument also deserves the 
most serious consideration. What has occurred in 
time of peace may very well occur in time of war, and 
our passage by this route might be interrupted for at least 
a week. Indeed it is possible—and there is no use blink- 
ing the possibility—that we might be thrown back upon 
the old Cape route of sixty days. With a ruling race 
numbering only 34,000,000 in the north-west corner of 
Europe, and an empire of 240,000,000 British subjects 
adjoining China in the far East, it is not to be won- 
dered at that a growing section of the Liberal Party 
refuses to discuss this question after the Quixotically 
disinterested manner of Mr. Gladstone. But besides these 
considerations, it should be remembered that there is 
nothing to prevent Syria and Mesopotamia « becoming 
granaries of England. We are very largely dependent 
at present upon Russia and the United States for our 
supplies of corn, and a development of the exuberant 
resources of the regions through which such a railway 
would pass would greatly strengthen our position. A 
very considerable portion of the most fertile soil in 
the world is lying waste in Syria and Mesopotamia. It 
is possible that the anxiety which our Government dis- 
plays about Asiatic Turkey may have some relation to this 
project, which has now been before the public for nearly. 
fifty years. At any rate, it is a poor game that we are 
playing in the East, if all that is to come of our Protecto- 
rate is pressure on an utterly rotten Government. Mean- 
while Russia is active. She is going to unite the Black 
Sea with the Caspian. She.is bent upon an expedi- 
tion, the object of which is Merv. She contemplates— 
if we may trust some Russian newspapers—occupying, 
Herat, in behalf of Persia. It is possible that «we may 
contemplate occupying Herat, in behalf of Persia. But 
we have no desire to add to our Indian Empire ex- 
cept for strategical reasons. If Russia advances upon 
our north-west frontier, there is some reason for our 
regarding her operations with distrust, and her policy 
in the Balkans is not calculated to lessen this distrust. 
But if we were in a position to say to Russia, advance 
upon our Indian Empire and our flank movement from 
Cyprus and Syria is ready, surely we might deal with her 
in a liberal spirit in respect of her interest in Central 
Asia. So far as Constantinople is concerned, the Eastern 
Question has for us distinctly moved southwards, and the 
Balkan Peninsula may be safely left, in respect of Rus ia, 
to the Austro-German alliance, 


THE ALLEGED ATTACK ON THE CZAR. 


T is curious that while the whole English and Conti- 
nental Press has been howling with indignation at 

the authors of the late attempt on the Czar’s life, not one 
paper has expressed the doubts which must have ‘sug- 
gested themselves to more than one inquiring mind, 
whether the assassination was, notwithstanding their being 
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stated to have taken the credit of it, really planned by the 
Nihilists at all. In the Examiner of December 6th we 
refrained from remarking that there was as yet no proof 
whatever that the gallery fifty yards long and the exten- 
sive operations connected with it were actually carried 
out with the intention of killing the Emperor of Russia, 
because the accounts which had reached us up to Satur- 
day last were meagre in the extreme. Since then, how- 
ever, the letters of various correspondents, some of them 
in Russia and others in England, tend to cast the gravest 
doubts on the whole affair. It is pointed out with much 
show of reason that the Czar was on the point of granting 
a Constitution, which, though very inefficient, was a 
distinct step on the path of Liberalism, and, as such, 
extremely obnoxious to the Retrograde Party. The 
Imperial clemency had been extended to Mirsky, who 
clumsily missed General Drenteln. The general feeling 
was, therefore, that a gentler policy was about to be in- 
augurated by the special will and generosity of the 
Emperor. The Nihilists, revolutionists, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, had therefore every reason to be grateful to their 
good monarch ; but such was the blackness of heart of 
these wretches that they were not only untouched by 
any conciliatory measures, but actually at once tried to 
kill the one man who is said by Russia and Russia’s 
friends to be humane and liberal. And they committed 
this crime in a manner, if possible, still more clumsy and 
still more stupid than their previous attempts. The 
police did not interfere with them ; they were permitted 
for three months to dig their well, excavate their gallery, 
and remove the earth without let or hindrance, in a city, 
too, where not a child can be removed from one dwelling 
to another without the cognisance of the authorities. 
Thus, assisted by this marvellous negligence of the ubi- 
quitous spies, they provided elaborately for the passage 
of the Czar’s train, having loopholed their wall so that 
there should be no mistake ; yet finally they blow up an 
innocent luggage waggon. Is it not more than extra- 
ordinary—is it not incredible—that such clumsiness on 
the one side and such supineness on the other should 
thus coincide ? 

If we suggest the more rational explanation, that the 
reactionary party in Russia has, of course without the 
consent of the Emperor, organised this attempt on his 
life as a deterrent against further reforms, we are only 
expressing what is suspected by all those who know the 
Government of Russia and its régime. Such a scheme 
for blackening revolution in the eyes of the people 
would be ‘ess surprising but that a similar coursethas been 
adopted before. Such things were not entirely unknown 
in our own country a hundred and forty years ago, nor in 
Ireland more recently. In Germany the years which 
followed the French February revolution were marked by 
the discovery of several pretended plots, and the punish- 
ment of many alleged conspirators. In France the 
Second Empire was accused, rightly or wrongly, with a 
pretty lavish use of agents provocateurs. In Germany we 
have not yet heard it explained why Nobiling loaded his 
gun with small shot, nor why he used a shot-gun when a 
whole arsenal of rifles was at his disposal. 

To father the most infamous crimes on Liberals has 
always been the policy of despotic Governments, To 
blacken the opposite party with such accusations nearly 
always succeeds, as everyone repudiates complicity with 
assassins. In this case we cannot at present charge the 
Russian Government with having invented the attack 
on the Czar, as proof is wanting and may possibly never 
be forthcoming. But it appears at least premature to 
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ing to commit murder, but have been, for the fifth time, 
singularly clumsy in their attempt. | 

In conclusion, wé must state our confident opinion 
that if, as is not improbable, the attempt was “ordered” 
from St. Petersburg, such an order was secretly issued, 
without the knowledge of the Emperor, by the chiefs 
of the reactionary party. It is much to be regretted 
that a man of the undoubted intelligence and abilities of 
the Czar should be thus frightened and cheated into 
carrying out the repressive policy of men who are Russia’s 
worst enemies. 


AFFAIRS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

OR the moment the Mussulman .movement is 
extinct in Kashgaria. The chief of the insur- 
gents, Khakim Khan, who, as we stated a few weeks 
ago, was about to attack the Chinese, has suffered 
overwhelming defeat, and has only escaped with 
fifteen of his followers. The expedition was set on foot 
in the spring with the connivance of the Russian autho- 
rities, and among the chiefs who accompanied Khakim 
Khan to the frontier were several native officials from 
the district of Tashkend. For a time the project pros- 
pered, crowds of Kashgarians joining the insurgent 
leader, and openly receiving supplies from Ferghanah., 
Suddenly the policy of Russia in regard to China 
changed from a hostile to a friendly one, and telegraphic 
instructions were sent to Kuldja to withdraw assistance 
from Khakim Khan. In vain the Pretender to the Throne 
of Kashgaria complained of this shabby treatment ; the 
Russian officials in Ferghanah were inflexible, and not 
only stopped his supplies, but also exerted their authority 
in other respects in such a manner that his force speedily 
melted away to 1600 ill-armed followers. Despairing of 
aid from Russia, Khakim proceeded across the Alai 
Pamir, and induced two Kirghiz chiefs, Bakhtcha Bardar 
and Kourmish, to accompany him with 3000 of their 
subjects against the fortress of Tashkourgan. On their 
arrival before the massive walls of the town, the insur- 
gents demanded the 2000 Chinese troops assembled 
inside to surrender, and when this was refused they, 
beleaguered the place for two days, trusting that 
the people would revolt in the meanwhile, and 
make common cause with them against the* garri- 
son. Unfortunately for Khakim Khan, his chief 
ally, Bakhtcha Bardar, was a man who had more 
than once pillaged the citizens of Tashkourgan, and 
they therefore resisted the notion of handing themselves 
over to the tender mercies of his wild Kirghiz, At the 
instigation of the Chinese commander, however, they 
pretended that they would open the gates if Bakhtcha 
Bardar would ‘come in disguise and lead the revolt 
against the authorities. The unwary chief accepted 
the invitation, and was cut to pieces the moment he was 
inside the walls. The death of such a redoubtable 
warrior threw the Kirghiz into a panic, and they set out 
in hot haste for their homes, leaving behind them 
Khakim Khan foaming with anger at their desertion. 
Single-handed, he was obviously unable to cope with the 


Chinese, and after a day's hesitation he decided to 


retreat to Ferghanah, calling on the way at the encamp- 
ment of his late ally, Kourmish. ‘The sight of the pros- 
perity enjoyed by the Kirghiz seems to have suggested to 
Khakim that he might revenge himself upon them for 
their cowardice by pillaging their property, and taking 
advantage of the temporary absence of Kourmish, he 
ravaged the country far and wide. Laden then with an 
enormous amount of plunder, he started off for the 


assume that the Nihilists have again been not only attempt- | Russian frontier ; but, unluckily, was overtaken in the 
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Kizil Yart defile by the Chinese, whom the Kirghiz had 
induced to accompany them against him. Broken up 
as they were into small detachments and disposed in 
extended order along a narrow defile, the Kashgarians 
could make no effective resistance, and were massa- 
cred almost toa man. Khakim Khan and fifteen men, 
mounted on fleet horses, managed to escape to Bokhara, 
where the restless Kashgarian chief will probably remain 
perdu until Russian policy in regard to China again 
undergoes a change. 


GENERAL GRANT’S PROSPECTS. 
HEN Homer's Ulysses returned from his toils 
and travels to “white-shored” Ithaca, Pene- 
lope’s suitors trembled. When the Ulysses of America 
returns from seeing much and saying little in the Old 
World, the many estimable gentlemen who long to 
occupy the White House at Washington are crestfallen 
and disgusted. They have been anxiously watching the 
slow triumphal progress across the continent of “The 
Hero,” as some fond Yankees call him (“ for want of a 
better,” asSamson says in the “ Iron Chest ”), till, when 
he reached Chicago the other day, and read a somewhat 
common-place, turgid composition to a huzzaing assem- 
blage of veterans of the Civil War, certain of these 
sighing suitors, able to endure it no longer, uttered these 
words of despair and capitulation :—“ It is of no use! 
This popular ferment about Grant is like a volcano under 
our feet ; it will break out pretty soon and sweep us all 
to destruction !” 

To those who are not in the secret of the political 
cliques of America these may seem extravagant words ; 
but there is no doubt that the success of Grant would 
“sweep to destruction,” not only these despairing aspi- 
rants to the Presidency, but also much that is of far more 
value to the United States. The triumphal tramp of the 
General shakes not only their nerves, but will shake also, 
it is to be feared, should it carry him a third time into 
the Presidency, the Constitution and the national liberty. 

Anyone who reads between the lines of his queer, 
frigid speeches will find that his apparently careless, 
magnificent progress is a careful electoral campaign, 
planned in collusion with the leaders of the Republican 
Party. As we pointed out a few weeks ago, the cue of 
the “Reps” all round is to frighten the electors with 
vague warnings of the dangers that menace equal 
suffrage in the Planter States, and Grant both in time 
and tenour chimes in with them. With their talk of the 
necessity for “ a strong hand and a clear head,” they 
point unmistakably to Grant and the possible revival of 
military law, for the South at least, and Grant turns up 
“ quite promiscuous” at the annual military reunions 
at the towns along his route, and plays a trumpet 
variation of the same theme by his crude flattery 
of “a brave people, capable and determined on all 
occasions and at all hazards to maintain their rights 
against domestic and foreign enemies.” Who are the 
“ foreign ” enemies of American rights? This, manifestly, 
is but a clumsy repetition of an old trick, “ Under which 
thimble is the pea?” The success of these manceuvres 
seems to have been so satisfactory, and the Republican 
victories have been so crushing in every State election 
except that of New York, that a proposal which a few 
weeks ago they only ventured to whisper in the ear they 
now confidently speak of—to make Grant President for 
ten years, with certain irresponsible powers ; virtually, 
that is, to make him Dictator. That the probable result 
of such a move as this is foreseen by many Americar 
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even is evident from their lightly talking of hini as 
“Emperor Grant.” But whether they seriously appre- 
hend all that this might mean to them, and are not 
rather tremblingly fascinated by the audacity of the idea, 
is very doubtful. Probably only dispassionate observers 
at a distance can rightly estimate such a fact as this in 
all its bearings. Of itself it might be of curious interest 
to us, but scarcely of material consequence, if America 
should choose to permit an old soldier to make his camp- 
stool into a Dictator’s throne. But when the old 
soldier credited with the desire to perform this extra- 
ordinary feat is General Grant, as inscrutable a Sphinx as 
the sun shines on, and as keen an adventurer, and when 
we remember the severity, the nepotism, and the corrup- 
tion of his former administrations—wide-spreading evils 
which President Hayes has with honest effort striveri to 
clear away—the curiosity of our interest is inclined to 
change into anxiety. 

It would be easy to say it is ridiculous to suppose the 
Americans would overturn their Republic for a whim. 
But it is well to remember the old saying, “Nothing 
happens but the unforeseen,” and to recollect that 
Americans are fond of experiments, and have a disre- 
gard, not to say a contempt, for precedent and tradition. 
Within the last few years they have appended to their 
Constitution first one amendment and then another ; and 
the knack once acquired their fingers may be itching to 
“amend ” it further. In any case we shall oberve with 
great interest the singular development going on of this 
most singular crisis—a crisis more fraught perhaps with 
consequence to America than that which burst in the Civil 
War. Americans should not forget that their Ulysses 
must have learnt strange things among the Circes and 
Sirens of royal and aristocratic Europe and Asia ; that the 
silent, “ much-travelled” man is first of all an able 
soldier; and that, though there is but a small standing 
army in the country, there are hosts of war veterans 
like those who threw up their hats at Chicago and 
other towns. 


GAOL-FILLING. 


N a recent article we called attention to the reck- 
less manner in which our gaols and _ prisons 
were filled with criminals, and urged the necessity of 
considering whether by some means or other the com- 
munity could not be less seriously burdened, and crime 
made less frequent, by administrative arrangements other 
than those in force. But the proceedings at the Lambeth 
and other police-courts during the past two weeks draw 
attention to an entirely different class with which the 
prisons of the metropolis are just now being crammed— 
namely, the parents of those children who, staying away 
from school, have brought upon their elders the infliction 
of fines that the family purse is unable to meet. Of these 
persons, it appears that sothe hundred and fifty have 
lately been incarcerated for terms varying from a week to 
fourteen days in the common gaol, there to share the 
food and labour of felons, and there also to lose the last 
vestige of self-respect that clings to the lower orders. 
While thus taken from their homes, moreover, it may 
fairly be supposed that in most cases they have left their 
wives and children chargeable to the parish, thus adding 
to the local rates at the same time that they have in- 
creased the gaol expenses. ae 
By some means or other the shutting up of an indi- 
vidual in prison has come to be regarded as a light and 
wholly unimportant matter. He may paya fine, or, says 
the magistrate, he will have to go to prison for a certain’ 
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number of days. No one seems to think of what that 
extraordinary arrangement means. The man has not 
picked a pocket, or assaulted a policeman, or broken a 
street lamp ; he has merely failed to stock his purse suffi- 
ciently with money to meet the demand of the clerk of 
the court and the police. For this enormous offence— 
that of poverty—he must go to gaol, sleep on a plank 
bed, pick oakum, walk ina circle, be a number instead 
of aman; he must lose his situation, be entered as a 
criminal, leave his wife and family chargeable to the rate- 
payers, and be dubbed henceforth as a man who has 
been in gaol. He would pay if time were given him ; 
but that is not allowed. He is wicked enough to have 
no money at the instant it is wanted, and like other ill- 
disposed persons must be put to statutory hard labour. 
If—like a man named Onion, who came before a magis- 
trate this week in London for the hundred and fiftieth 
time—he were an habitual drunkard and pest to his 
neighbours, he would incur but the same fine. His lack 
of available cash is sufficient reason for classing him with 
the rapscallions and scum of the metropolis. 

Now it may be admitted at once that compulsory edu- 
cation is an admirable and necessary provision of the 
State. If the poor are to be our masters we must at 
least teach them how to read and write. And that the 
better men are taught the better citizens they make, may 
be admitted as a truism of a very common order. But 
there is such a thing as ill-judged, ignorant energy even 
in the cause of education. There is a stupidity which no 
book-learning will ever cure, a donkeyish obstinacy with 
which nothing can cope. And ‘by some strange fatality 
the London School Board seems to have hit upon the 
whole of the asinine race, and employed it in the 
inspectorship. In vain have magistrates remonstrated 
with these dunderheaded officials; in vain has it been 
pointed out that the School Board is intended to be a 
benefit and not a curse to the labouring classes. They 
have pursued the unyielding tenor of their uncomfortable 
way until the name of inspector has become in many a 
district a synonym for persecutor and the embodiment of 
all that is hard and cruel. But beyond all th’'s, the 
employment of such individuals has led to an amount of 
foolish injustice which was never contemplated by Mr. 
Forster’s Act. It may be safely asserted that Parliament 
at the time of passing that measure never contemplated 
making the School Board a means of increasing our 
criminal population. Of that class we have long had 
enough and to spare; there is no sensible man who 
would willingly add to the number of those who are 
“known to the police.” And yét to that class, bad and 
objectionable as it is, the Education Act, by means of 
the strangely ignorant persons to whom its working has 
been entrusted, is daily adding men who otherwise 
would take an honest pride in remaining free from the 
taint of the gaol. 

It is high time that recognition were given to the pro- 
position that gaol is not for honest, unfortunate men. 
Some time ago Mr. Cross reminded the police that after 
all the praise lavished upon them, and the many uses to 
which they were put, they constituted after all but a great 
“ thief-catching establishment.” ‘The hint was a timely 
one, and it has now frequently to be repeated. Our 
gaols are not for men whose only sin is poverty; for 
them no plank bed and hard oakum was designed. If 
they are adjudged to have broken some regulation of the 
State let them be fined by all means; they have done 
wrong, and they must suffer. But the State can afford 
to wait, and they can give a guarantee for paying the 
amende at the earliest possible moment. The punishment 
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will be the same even if its satisfaction be spread over 
a week or two. They would not willingly run the risk of 
another penalty, and the fact of being obliged to pay 
would only incite them to work harder than before. 
They have no part or lot in gaol life, and the ratepayers 
do not desire to be burdened with their families. More- 
over, it is in the interest of the community that these 


men should not become familiarised with the interior of. 


a prison. The man who finds he can bear a fortnight’s 
imprisonment is not likely to hesitate so long at a crime 
in future as he to whom the terrors of the gaol are as yet 
unknown ; and if we would suppress crime it is better 
that we should not accustom people to its punishment. 
Gaol-filling, even in the name of education, may prove a 
very costly experiment in the end—at any rate, it is a 
process that should be carefully watched. 


THE VICEROY’S TOUR. 

E learn by a recent telegram that Lord Lytton 
has set out on a tourthrough Rajputana. Few 
will see anything important in the announcement, unless, 
indeed, it be taken as a sign that matters in Afghanistan 
and other quarters no longer require the Viceroy’s 
presence at head-quarters. But a Viceroy’s tour through 
native Indian Principalities, especially when performed 
by a man of Lord Lytton’s stamp, is a matter of very 
considerable importance, and will exercise a powerful 

influence in innumerable ways for years to come. 

Rajputana is one of the so-called political divisions of 
the Indian Empire. It is entirely composed of native 
States, the principal of which are Oodeypore, Jeypore, 
Jodhpore, Bhikaneer, Jeysulmore, Bhurtpore, and Ulwin. 
The chiefs of these States govern under the advice of 
British Political Agents, who reside at their capitals. Not- 
withstanding the guarantees of the Royal Proclamation 
that there should not be any interference by us in their 
domestic affairs, these chiefs do not feel quite safe on 
their thrones. There have been one ox two actual depo- 
sitions and several coerced abdications lately which have 
spread a feeling amongst them that their tenure of 
power depends only on the will of the Viceroy at Cal- 
cuita. This fear induces them to do their utmost to 
gain the good opinion of His Excellency through the 
British Agents at their Courts, whose business chiefly 
consists in making confidential reports on their public 
and private characters. Whatever may be their private 
feelings, they never lose an opportunity of exhibiting 
signs of loyalty and contentment, as, for instance, in 
the late Afghan War, when they simultaneously offered 
arms and assistance of every description to the British 
Government. They may not have any particular desire 
that the Viceroy should come on a tour of personal 
inspection through their territories; but as His Excel- 
lency has announced his intention of doing so, it will be 
readily understood that they will welcome him with un- 
bounded loyalty and hospitality. 

Lord Lytton’s camp will number several thousands of 
followers, elephants, camels, horses, and beasts of burden. 
It will proceed by regular stages of from ten to twenty 
miles per day through some of the most interesting and 
picturesque provinces in India. On the confines of each 
State the Viceregal pageant will be increased by the 
native potentate, the political staff attached to his Court, 
and their respective followings, each chief vieing with the 
others in the numbers and splendour of their retinues to 
do honour to the great “Lord Saheb.” Roads will be 
levelled and repaired, so that the wheels: of his Lord- 
ship’s chariots may pass smoothly. ‘Towns and villages 
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will be decked with flags. Houses and streets will be 
swept and garnished. Holiday attire will be put on. As 
Lord Lytton marches in the pleasant hours of the Indian 
winter mornings from stage to stage, the roads will be 
lined at a respectful distance by honest and happy-looking 
peasants, who will salute him with gesticulations and 
words of loyalty and welcome. At each camping-ground 
guards of honour, royal salutes, deputations, and offerings 
will greet him. Places of great beauty or famous for 
deeds of heroism or romance in centuries gone by— 
places which abound in the splendid wilds of Rajputana 
—will be visited ; shooting parties and picnics will be 
organised on a magnificent scale; State ceremonials, 
banquets, balls, nautches, and pyrotechnical displays will 
be things of daily occurrence. The tour will ever remain 
in the memories of the poet-statesman and his Viceregal 
host of friends and followers as replete with magnificent 
pomp, dignity, and pleasure, and abounding with appa- 
rent evidences of the happiness and prosperity of the 
inhabitants on the route traversed. 

But there is another side of the picture which will be 

fixed with equal indelibility in the memories of others. 
For the necessities and comforts of the vast concourse 
that make the pleasure-trip through Rajputana, labour, 
flocks and herds, farm produce, grain, water, and fuel 
will be required. Rajputana is a poor country, thinly 
populated and poorly cultivated, and it is no light 
matter to provide food for fifteen or twenty thousand 
stomachs, particularly when a large number of those 
stomachs belong to elephants and camels. But there 
will be no dearth in the Viceregal camp. Weeks before 
the Governor-General’s procession assembles a route of 
the march will be forwarded to each Political Agent, who 
will give it, together with the estimated numbers of the 
camp, to his chief, and instructions will be issued to the 
local officials for the punctual collection of necessaries 
at points indicated. Nothing must stand in the way of 
obedience to these orders. The reputation—perhaps the 
very kingdom—of the Maharajah is at stake. No matter 
what the difficulties may be, double or treble the stores 
required must be in readiness days before the arrival of 
the camp. So the country will be scoured, village stores 
of food—generally only sufficient for the inhabitants 
themselves—will be emptied, labour will be forced, ordi- 
nary pursuits abandoned, and, the entire resources of 
hundreds of square miles will be assembled at each of 
Lord Lytton’s encampments. 
_ Rarely will those who provide the supplies receive 
payment. Even if they should receive the money value 
of what they supply they would still suffer to a great extent. 
A Viceroy’s camp eats up the food of the country it passes 
through as completely as a plague of locusts. It leaves 
behind it a broad track of famine-stricken land, and the 
inhabitants must either emigrate or starve. Those who 
accompany His Excellency neither see nor hear of any- 
thing but ease, comfort, profusion, splendour. ‘Those who 
follow after hear only of ruin, starvation, disease, death. 
The tour will most probably be officially recorded as 
having had an effect in native States of the highest 
value. Lord Lytton will consider that he has seen with 
his own eyes the exact condition of an unfrequented 
portion of India. The inhabitants, however, will refer 
in the future to this year as one of calamity, and it will 
be compared in its effects to certain other years well 
remembered on account of drought, famine, or cholera. 
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AMONG THE LANDLORD-SHOOTERS, 
. (A Nore rrom County Mayo.) 
| N the whole wild west of Ireland there is perhaps no 
wilder spot than Molranny, close to which took 
place the recent savage attack on the agent of the 
Marquis of Sligo. The village itself faces Clew Bay, 
with the rugged cone of Croagh Patrick rising far across 
the salt water ; and all around rise mountains as desolate, 
as stony, and as sad as any even in Donegal or Skye. 
Scattered here and there along the mountain sides are 
wretched cabins of turf or stone, little patches of yellow 
corn, alternating with black stacks of turf already 
spoiled by the incessant summer rains. One road winds 
through a gorge to the solitary sound of Achill, another 
passes under the hills to the lonely village of Ballycroy ; 
while winding south-eastward along the shores of the sea 
the highway leads to Newport and Westport, the last- 
named town being twenty Irish miles away. It was on 
the Ballycroy road, at a spot already distinguished for 
more than one outrage of the kind, that Mr. Smith was 
recently attacked. Some days before the event he had 
received a letter warning him that he would be shot 


whenever he passed along the road between Newport. 


and Ballycroy ; but he had nevertheless gone down into 
the district to collect rents on the estate of a Mr. Clive. 


Returning empty-handed, ‘for not a single tenant was- 


forthcoming with the rent, he halted at the house of a 
clergyman with whom he was acquainted; but when 
pressed to take refreshment, declined on the ground that 
he expected an attack, and wished to keep himself cool. 
He then set out on an ordinary side-car, accompanied only’ 
by the driver and by his son, a youth of twenty. He 
himself carried a revolver, while his son bore, cocked and 
ready, a small breechloading rifle. On coming to a 
lonely bend in the road they weré attacked by four men 
with blackened faces, who fired four shots in succession 
at the car, upon which young Mr. Smith sprang down, 
and as the assailants were rushing away, shot their leader 
dead, divested him of his hat and coat, and then, 
remounting the car, hurried along with his father to the 
police barracks at Molranny. 

The scene of this remarkable affair already possessed. 
an unenviable notoriety. Not far from the spot where 
the man fell another agent, Mr. Oram, was fired at some 
years ago. Close by, also, occurred the famous robbery 
of the bank car, carrying notes and bullion to a large 
amount. A few miles away, in the Newport road, Mr. 
Hunter, a Scotch farmer, was brutally murdered—shot 
one Sunday in broad daylight, when seated on his own 
car, surrounded by his wife and family. Signs are not 
wanting that still more bloodshed is to be feared in the 
same neighbourhood. Many of the neighbouring land- 
lords have been threatened; all go about armed; and 
one timorous gentleman never drives about unattended 
by a strong body of police armed to the teeth. A very 
little knowledge of the people proves that the fears of 
these owners of the soil are not wholly imaginary 
Harmless as the poor cotters are in all the ordinary rela- 
tions of life, they have one and all been brought up in 
the religious belief that to shoot a landlord—that is, of 
course, a “ bad” landlord—is a highly virtuous and com- 
mendable thing. ‘ Who would blame a poor boy,” said 
a peasant to the writer, “for giving could lead to @ 
tyrant?”,; and the speaker was one who was well known 
for his good conduct and his kind heart. On the same 
occasion we had pointed out to us the individual who, it 
was said, was “drawn” for the assassination of the timorous 
landlord mentioned above as employing the constant 
services of the police. A meeting had been held in a 
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shebeen, lots had been drawn in the usual way, and the 
losing ticket fell to this man. Curiously enough, the 
thing was generally talked of; and even the landlord him- 
self heard that Pat Nolan (as we may call him here) was 
told off to settle him “before Christmas.” This gave 
Pat an unusual interest in our eyes, and we soon made 
his acquaintance, when something like the following 
colloquy occurred :— ' 

“What's this, Pat, about your being the man that is 
to shoot Mr. ——?” 

“ Arrah, now, did your honour hear of ¢ha/? Sure it’s 
stuff and nonsense entirely!” (This with a look of 
supreme injury and innocence.) 

“Tt isn’t ¢rue, then?” 

* Divil the word, but the boys will be talking.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it. To tell the truth, I didn’t 
think you looked the sort of man to commit a murder.” 

“Me? I niver saw a gun in my life, and wouldn’t 
know how to shoot one more than a little gossoon.” 

“It is a terrible thing to take away human life.” 

** Indeed, thin, that’s trie!” 

** And from what I have héard Mr. is a very good 
sort of man, who has dorie many kind actions.” 

The man’s face changed. 

“ They’re telling me he’s a tyrant, and if your honour 
knew all he’d done to me, you’d believe that same. Isn’t 
it the sign of guilt upon him that he’s afeard to go about 
alone like an honest man ? ” 

** But he has been threatened? ” 

Who would threaten the likes of Atm? No, your 
honour, it’s the black guilt in his bad heart that keeps 
him onaisy.” 

“At any rate, I’m glad to hear that you are not his 
enemy.” 

*‘What’s that? No, av coorse, I’m not his inimy, 
but, bad-cess to him, I’d drink a gallon the day he was 
kilt. And, sure now, your honour would never call it 
murder to kill the likes of Aim? It’s all stuff and non- 
sense what the boys are saying, but ¢ him look out for 

Rory now the dark nights are coming!” 

Rory, or Rory of the Hills, is the name of the typical 
assassin, or landlord-shooter. Innumerable are the 
ballads in which his prowess is recorded, and his praise 
sung.’ Every deed of darkness is his doing ; every act 
of vengeance is his devising. He prowls in the shadow 
of every mountain, crouches in the shelter of every stone 
wall, always gun in hand, avenging the miseries of the 
poor. To do him justice, he does his work thoroughly, 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause. Few of his dark 
deeds are traced home to their real perpetrator; for 
“Rory,” it is well known, is always ready to punish any 
unfortunate individual who gives evidence that may lead 
to a criminal conviction. In the case of the last 
Molranny outrage, when two men were arrested on strong 
suspicion of being concerned in the attack on Mr. Smith, 
no evidence was forthcoming. During the preliminary 
investigation several persons swore to the identity of a 
certain gun which had been seized by the police ; but all 
these persons, a little later on, declined to swear to the 
gun at all. They had one and all received communica- 
tions in the meantime, intimating that if they persisted in 
giving their testimony “Rory” would make it very 
uncomfortable for them. During the inquest over the 
slain man, there was a strong popular feeling against 
young Mr. Smith, who shot him in self-defence ; and the 

members of the jury, because they brought in a verdict 
exonerating the young gentleman, were severally warned 
and threatened. 

Judged apart from their delight in what they one and 





all consider justifiable homicide, these: landlord-shooters 
of County Mayo are pleasant and harmless enough, long: 
suffering and much-enduring, full of tenderness and affec- 
tion for their own kindred, and of kindly feeling towards 
the stranger. We know no place in these islands where 
life and property are safer, or where petty crime is less 
common, You may sleep among them in security with: 
out bolting your front door, and you may safely tempt 
them with any article of portable property, except a gun, 
Guns they wé// steal whenever they get the chance, 
They are, in fact, honest people, with a slight homicidal 
tendency, but they are quite devoid of petty brutality 
and malice. Even towards the members of the Irish 
constabulary, who are their mortal enemies, and hunt 
them mercilessly down, they exhibit little or no ill- 
feeling. ‘‘Surely the peelers are only doin’ their duty,” 
is their universal comment on the conduct of the police; 
and they respect their persecutors accordingly. It ig 
a point of honour with them, moreover, always to warn 
their intended victims of what is coming; so that they 
may know what to expect, and do not die without fair 
warning. To kill a landlord without giving him the 
proper “notice” would be considered a dirty trick, un- 
worthy of “ Rory of the Hills.” Altogether the landlord: 
shooters have their good points, and compare very 
favourably with the assassins of other nations. “What we 
call murder, they call tyrannicide. It will take many a 
terrible lesson. and many a long year of teaching to 
convince them that it is wicked to shoot a landlord, 
You might as easily convince an English gamekeeper that 
it was wicked to destroy weasels and other vermin. 
WANDERER. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 
IV.—LORD DUFFERIN. 


MONGST the representatives of Britain abroad, no 
man stands so high in the esteem of the public 
as Lord Dufferin. For reasons different in themselves, 
and as various as are the people who hold them, he is 
considered to be a _ capable, suave, energetic, far- 
seeing man; and in this belief it is difficult to shake his 
admirers, Canadian or English. ‘The idea is prevalent 
that he is an extraordinary person, fitted for almost any. 
office, and able to achieve almost anything. 

When the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
arrived in Canada, they and those who were with them 
were at once confounded by the extraordinary popularity 
of Lord Dufferin. He was remembered with such affection 
by all classes—poor, rich, the people in the towns and 
in the villages, the French of Quebec, the Yankee-like 
inhabitants of New Brunswick, and the Englishmen of 
Toronto, to say nothing of the official world at Ottawa— 
that it was difficult to understand how any man could be 
so exceedingly well-liked in a land where party feeling 
is notoriously high. Strange to relate, it was found that 
over the border, in the American territory itself, his 
fame was as widespread and his influence as great as in 
his own country. There was not an American who had 
not a good word for Dufferin; he was almost within the 
bounds of truth when, at a banquet given at Ottawa, he 
told the Canadians that the Americans wanted to take 
him away from them, and by all, the same high opinions of 
his ability and clevernéss were expressed. On the other 
side of the water Lord Dufferin was evidently a most 
popular man. He had spent more money than any 
other Viceroy, he had given more trouble to his 
Ministers, had made more speeches, more trips, and 
presided over more meetings than any other Governor 
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General, and yet withal he remained popular. There 
seemed but one great reason for it all—he was a man 
possessed pf exceptional tact, and that was the sole one 
which could be discovered, 

His speeches and his popularity were meanwhile 
finding their way over to England. Lord Dufferin’s 
suavity of manner, his power of converting enemies to 
friends, his smartness, his business aptitude, and, above 
all, the fact that he was a Liberal, weighed deeply with 
Lord Beaconsfield. At this moment Lord Augus- 
tus Loftus, having found St. Petersburg too hot to 
hold him, was praying for removal, not to another 
Embassy, but if possible to a Colonial Governorship. 
The relations of the Governments of England and 
Russia were greatly strained. If Loftus remained in 
St. Petersburg much longer grave difficulties might be 
expected. His frankness, his straightforward manner, 
and the knowledge he possessed of Russian in- 
trigues, all had seriously prejudiced the Czar against 
him. At this juncture Lord Dufferin was en disponi- 
bilité, and Lord Beaconsfield at once conceived the idea 
of giving him the post which must shortly become vacant. 
There were many reasons for this; but apart from the 
knowledge of Lord Dufferin’s fitness for the post was 
the fact that, as a Liberal, he would command the 
sympathy and prevent the attacks of the Liberals on 
anything that might be done at St. Petersburg in the 
name of British diplomacy. Lord Dufferin accepted the 
post, and was forthwith transferred to the Russian capital, 
whither his fame had preceded him, and where the Czar 
proposed to give him an exceedingly gracious reception. 
As a Liberal, to whom a banquet had been given by the 
Liberals, he must naturally be a friend of Russia; the 
fact of his appointment might argue much in favour of 
English goodwill in future, and the fact of his presence in 
St. Petersburg would be a guarantee, at any rate, of more 
pleasant relations. Accordingly he found himself at once 
placed on the most favoured footing by the Emperor. 
His wife was very pleasantly received by the Empress 
immediately on her arrival—so soon, in fact, that it is 
rumoured a slight contretemps resulted from the unlooked- 
for courtesy. And from that day till the hour of his 
temporarily quitting St. Petersburg for London, which he 
has only just left, Lord Dufferin found his residence in 
the Russian capital an agreeable one. 

His future position, however, will not be so pleasant if 
it be true that he has on his return to present the Russian 
Chancellor with some details of the documents found at 
Cabul, and toask for explanations. But it is by no means 
certain that he will be obliged to carry out this part of the 
present plans ; for should Prince Gortschakoff be suc- 
ceeded by M. Walujieff, a man notably friendly to Eng- 
land, and an equally notable opposer of all foreign 
intrigues, no such papers would ever be produced by 
Lord Dufferin. On the other hand, should Prince 
Gortschakoff not go, or should M. Giers succeed him, 
there can be no question that Lord Dufferin’s task will 
be a difficult one. The Russian attitude in Turkey is, 
according to the latest advices, not of a nature to please 
or satisfy the Beaconsfield Cabinet, and it is even con- 
sidered that the Muscovites have gained a diplomatic 
victory over the British. Such a feeling as this will not 
tend to increase the good feeling between Lord Dufferin 
and the Chancellor with whom he will have to deal ; for, 
although possessing immense tact, Lord Dufferin will be 
obliged to express pretty clearly the views of his Govern- 
ment, and must at any rate read his despatches to all 
whom ‘it may concern. He will perform even this un- 
pleasant task more politely and pleasantly than the good, 
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frank, but somewhat irritable Lord Augustus Loftus would 
have done ; but if disagreeable communications have to 
be read, more than Lord Dufferin’s suavity will be needed 
to make them palatable—for which reason his return 
to St. Petersburg and his career there may be watched 
with considerable interest. 








TRADE AND FINANCE. 
—— 

THE Zconomist of the 6th inst. discusses, in a short 
paragraph, rather triumphantly the probability of the 
United States Government discarding the coinage of 
silver, and admits that the consequences must be that 
large amounts of silver will be thrown on the market 
and depress the price of that metal. That such an event 
will act disastrously on the export trade to India and 
China, and interfere most materially with the revival of 
trade in this country, does not seem to enter into the 
mind of the editor of that paper, or, if it does, it appears 
not to disturb his equanimity. Provided we continue to 
worship the golden calf, and do not commit the heresy 
of setting up one made of silver, our monometallists are 
content. “ Plutét la mort que le principe !” cried Danton 
in the French Convention. Are we very much wiser or 
more practical? For the principle called the single 
standard (we should like to call it a whim, and no 
principle at all) our opponents jeopardise the material 
prosperity of the fifth part of our population. Only the 
storing of £500,000 in silver in the United States 
Treasury every month has kept silver above s5od., and 
the Indian exchange above 1s. 6d. A reaction to these 
prices means a loss of 8 per cent. to Manchester and 
Yorkshire manufacturers. That a restoration of silver to 
a measure of value is impossible, unless all Europe 
(England included) agrees to it, is clear enough ; but it 
is not a little singular that the only country whose 
interests are vitally affected by this demonetisation of 
silver is also the only one which has hitherto steadfastly 
and successfully resisted its restoration. 

THE AMERICANS are up in arms; for somebody has 
said that their Bessemer rails are much inferior to those 
made in this country. Pamphlets and newspaper leaders 
have been written to prove that the American article has 
been much maligned. There are no doubt several works 
which turn out excellent steel ; but it cannot be denied 
that many American works have to contend with great 
difficulties both as to iron and coal. Many qualities of 
iron, though excellent for other purposes, are unfit to 
make steel of, on account of the excessive proportion of 
sulphur and phosphorus which they contain, especially 
the latter. Now, one-half per cent. of phosphorus is 
enough to render it quite useless, and there have been 
many American rails, in spite of statistics to the contrary, 
which have broken from this cause. Hence the heavy 
shipments of Cumberland pig iron to America. The 
German iron, although very good for general use, does 
not answer for making steel, and the Germans also im- 
port large quantities of English and Spanish ores. The 
Thomas-Gilchrist process for dephosphorising the metal 
in the converter has not yet been generally adopted. 

WE are glad to find private enterprise at last stepping 
in to aid in the extension of our railway system in India. 
Hitherto all lines have heen constructed either with 
capital raised under a 5 per cent. guarantee from the 
State or by the State itself. The first experiment of a 
mixed plan is about to be tried in Assam. The Govern- 
ment has agreed to contribute a sum, not in any case to 
exceed 100,000 rupees per annum for five years, to assist 
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in the construction of a railway from the steamboat 
station on the Brahmaputra River to the tea plantations 
and collieries of that extremely fertile but hitherto neg- 
lected country. ‘The capital required to construct ninety- 
two miles of light railway, a great portion of which is to 
be laid on Government roads, is estimated at a maximum 
of £250,000. There is every reason to suppose that the 
anticipations of the promoters that a dividend of at least 
5 per cent. will be earned will be fulfilled. But even 
should this hope not be realised at once, the Govern- 
ment subsidy represents about 334 per cent. when re- 
duced to English currency. 





THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
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WORKS ON CYPRUS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—In your issue of the 15th inst. there is a critique 

on a couple of works on Cyprus which have recently 

been published, and in the course of your remarks you 

have deemed it \.ecessary to refer to the Commissariat 

and Transport Department in no measured terms of con- 
demnation. 

Will you, in common justice, give me space for a few 
lines in return? 

Of your first sweeping censure of the department 
generally I have only this to say, that in all probability 
the proof of the “ huge blunders,” which you describe 
as characteristic of the manner in which the Commis- 
sariat does its work, would be found, on investigation, to 
rest upon no more veracious “historical” foundation 
than do those which you subsequently enumerate. 

But, before referring in detail to the specific sins laid 
to our charge, I would beg to point out that the equip- 
ment of troops in the field is a purely Ordnance Store 
service, and forms no part of Commissariat duty ; pro- 
bably, however, in common with many others of our 
critics, you are not aware of the distinction which exists 
between the two departments. 

Now, then, for our particularised “huge blunders ” :— 

I. “The troops had to sleep in their sodden tents with 
only one blanket each.” 

The number of tents forwarded to Cyprus with the 
Expeditionary Force exclusively for the use of the British 
troops was as follows :— 


Bell tents for six men - - 1161 
Officers’ marquees - - - 32 
Hospital marquees - - - 4 


‘Thus the bell tents (which are those commonly used by 
English troops) were numerically sufficient to allow of 
treble issues, had the officer commanding deemed that 
such unusual shelter was necessary for the men. 

The blankets which accompanied the expedition 
amounted to 10,450—<¢gual to four per man—and in 
addition 12,000 waterproof rugs were available, which, 
at the pleasure of the officer commanding, could also 
have been issued at the rate of four per man. So much 
for the one blanket in the sodden tent and the “ huge 
blunder ” of the Commissariat ! 

If. “Thousands of coal-boxes and hundreds of 
warming-pans were sent to Cyprus in August for the use 
of the troops.” 

Not a single warming-pan was at any time forwarded 
to Cyprus. 

Not a single coal-box accompanied the troops in July, 
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or was provided for their use in August or any other 
summer month. When, however, it was intended to hut 
the troops at Cyprus, coal-boxes with other barrack stores 
were forwarded to form part of the usual hut equipment, 
as provided for the troops at Aldershot and the Curragh ; 
but only 150 coal-boxes were shipped—not “ thousands ” 
—and these were no doubt found to be extremely useful 
in the winter months. 

III. “The Humber was filled with coal-boxes and 
warming-pans instead of tents, blankets and provisions.” 

I have already said that no warming-pans were sent at 
any time, and that the coal-boxes (and 150 of them 
could hardly have “ filled the Humber”) were a necessity 
if the troops were to be hutted for the winter. I will 
now confine myself to the only real Commissariat 
detail referred to in your article—viz., provisions. 

On no occasion, from the day of the arrival of the 
English troops at Larnaca to the present. moment, has 
there been any scarcity whatever of provisions at Cyprus, 

On the contrary, in addition to the meat, bread, and 
vegetables obtained locally by contract, large quantities 
of preserved provisions, salt pork, lime-juice, compressed 
vegetables, rum, tea, sugar, biscuits, wine, beer, and 
medical comforts of all descriptions accompanied the 
troops to Cyprus, and a considerable proportion of the 
latter, found to be surplus to the requirements of the 
station, have been recently returned to Malta. 

So much for the necessity for sending provisions by 
the Humber / 

The statements now made are literally true; what, 
then, shall we say of the. irresponsible utterances of 
those whose works on Cyprus have found such favour in 
your eyes P—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

21st November, 1879. OnE Wuo Knows. 


[{f‘‘ One Who Knows” will once more read the review 
in question he will see that our reviewer hinted, clearly 
enough, at the difficulty of finding out who was guilty of 
the “ huge blunders ” which caused the loss of so many 
valuable lives in Cyprus, and inquired what was the use 
of the “brilliant staff” which surrounded Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. Of course our correspondent thinks he has 
proved that the Commissariat Department did its duty. 
Perhaps it did; although we are free to confess that 
even a hundred and fifty coal-boxes, which “no doubt 
proved useful,” appear, to us to be just a hundred and 
fifty too many for Cyprus. If there were really four 
blankets to each man, then those blankets were not dis- 
tributed to the men; and the same remark applies to the 
waterproofs, for we cannot presume that even the “ irre- 
sponsible utterances” of Sir Samuel Baker and Mrs. 
Scott Stevenson (the wife of an officer in the 42nd High- 
landers) would be gross mis-statements. ‘One Who 
Knows” may have succeeded in throwing all responsibility 
off the shoulders of his own department. Such a repu- 
diation of responsibility is not unusual in both services, 
and answers the main purpose intended—that of getting 
rid of all blame—effectually. But it can scarcely satisfy 
the public, which wants to know whose fault it was in 
this case. Perhaps “One Who Knows” will tell us.— 
Ed. EXAMINER. | 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
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THE BELFORD BENEFIT. 
ENEFIT performances are sometimes said to be 
outside the province of criticism, but there seems 
to be no valid reason why such should be the case. 
Surely those actors and actresses who come forward to 
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help a brother or sister in distress should give of their 
best, and should be open to censure if their work is not 
satisfactory. No doubt it too often happens that at a 
benefit the performances are of a scrappy and patchy 
nature, and spoilt by the want of sufficient rehearsals ; 
‘but their faults should be pointed out in the interests of 
art, and not condoned because they are given in the 
cause of charity. 

No excuse, however, need be made for any of the 
actors and actresses concerned in the benefit perform- 
ances organised for Mr. Belford, which took place at the 
Lyceum on Wednesday afternoon. First came Mr. 
Albery’s “Two Roses,” in which Mr, Irving resumed 
for the occasion: his original part of Digby Grant, and 
he never played it with more admirable power and 
finish. His facial expression was throughout a study, 
and his “business” had evidently been most care- 
fully elaborated. Here was a little touch, among 
many, that struck me as particularly neat. When 
Digby Grant has taken off the pink paper enveloping 
the bottle of sherry “ Our Mr. Jenkins” has brought 
him, he carefully folds it up and puts it methodically 
away, and his doing so just fills up an interval during 
which he is not speaking in the most natural manner. 
The whole impersonation was indeed a masterpiece of 
eccentric comedy, and made one regret that Mr. Irving 
does not oftener appear in such parts. Other characters 
were creditably sustained by Mr. Charles Warner, who 
was pleasant and manly as Jack Wyatt; Mr. Garthorne, 
who was particularly good as Caleb Deecie; Messrs. 
Bradbury and Righton, and Mdlles. Roselle, Bishop, 
Larkin, and Cecily Richards. After the comedy Miss 
Ellen Terry, looking radiantly beautiful, came forward 
and recited an address written specially for the occasion 
by Mr. Clement Scott. No one writes this sort of verse 
with more neatness and point, and Mr. Scott’s clever 
lines received ample justice at the hands of Miss Terry. 
‘We quote the concluding portion :— 

** Nay, look not sad; no suppliant appears 

To chase your smiles and undermine your tears ; 
I ask your sympathy, but it were folly 

To join dear Belford’s name with melancholy. 
Full of rare anecdote and riper wit, 

Favoured by stalls and idolised by pit ; 

An airy butterfly, who held in hand 

The mirth of Sadler’s Wells, the fun of Strand, 
Varied and versatile, but ever cheery, 

Now Gratiano mocking, now Dundreary, 


He was the sunshine that existence mellows— 
Friend, guide, comedian, and best of fellows ! 


‘Why do I say ‘he was,’ and seem to cast 

A present favourite into the past? 

He’s with us yet ; and could he but address you, 

i’d say for you, ‘Shake hands, old frien d, God bless you! 
There ran a rumour lately through the town, 

‘Oh, have you heard? poor Belford’s breaking down !’ 
A gentleman, and Spartan like the rest, _ 

‘Too proud to show the fox that gnaw’d his breast, 
He murmured not, sat waiting, did not shirk, 

And to the last hoped against hope for work, _ 

Till those who loved him saw in eyes grown dim 
The pain he’d saved from others—clung to him. 

f’d have you know—tell it from south to north 

Our friend hung back—his friends have led him forth. 
And we were right—the public heart we knew ; 

The stage’s favourites belong to you! 

‘Not for ourselves in thanks we stretch our hand, 

But for the stricken soldier of our band ; 

You found him sorrowing, and gave him ease, 

A sight of home and country, waving trees, 

And all the blest retirement, deep and wild, 

That soothes the body—helpless as a child ! 


Through me our absent friend would like to say 
You've done a noble Renee ee : 
For after years of uncomplaining strife, 

You’ve saved anxiety, replenish’d life ; 

But, best of all, as antidote to pain, ‘ 
Back to his face you've brought the smiles again. 
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So promise me, before you all depart, 
To wear ‘Sweet William’ ever next your heart ! ” 


Then came the Trial Scene from “Pickwick,” specially 
arranged for the occasion by Messrs. Charles Dickens 
and John Hollingshead. Mr. Arthur Cecil was a 
delightful Justice Stareleigh, Mr. Fernandez a most 
energetic Sergeant Buzfuz; while Mrs. Bancroft, mar- 
vellously attired, played Mrs. Cluppins with great spirit 
and infinite humour, the audience responding with roars 
of laughter. Mr. Toole, it should be said, had promised 
his aid, but was unfortunately kept away by a severe 
domestic affliction, the death of his only son, which has 
evoked the sincerest sympathy for him. The jury was 
composed of Messrs. Bancroft, Honey, Hare, Vezin, 
Billington, Byron, Lytton Sothern, Conway, Barnes, 
Harcourt, McGuckin, Barrett, and Barrington, and 
among other well-known actors who took part in the 
performance may be mentioned Messrs. Kendal, Soutar, 
Anson, Macklin, Taylor, and Grossmith. The benefit, 
it should be said, owed not a little of its success to the 
help of Mr. Irving and the indefatigable exertions of 
the honorary secretaries, Messrs. Charles Dickens and 
Clement Scott, and it was with sincere gratification that 
the audience heard that the efforts of all concerned had 
realised upwards of a thousand pounds. 

H. Savite CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 

Gossip.—Mr. August Manns has gone to Glasgow to 
conduct the concerts of the Orchestral Society, and will 
not return till after the Christmas recess. The remain- 
ing Saturday Concerts of to-day and next week are 
respectively devoted to Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Antigone,” 
given by Henry Leslie’s Choir, and Prout’s ‘“‘ Hereward,” 
given by the Hackney Choral Association.—Yet another 
Elsa! Madame Héléne Crosmond had a try at the 
heroine of “ Lohengrin” at Wednesday’s matinée, with 
the advantage of at least looking the part better than 
Madame Pappenheim. ‘“ Change your casts frequently °’ 
has certainly been the motto at Her Majesty’s this 
season.—We understand that the action brought by Mr. 
Wilhelm Ganz against the printer of the World, for libels 
alleged to be committed by the sot-disant musical critic 
of that journal, will shortly come on for hearing.—Mr. 
Mapleson’s American troupe, shorn of one or two of its 
best attractions, is meeting with very poor success. 
Oddly enough, the only hit of the tour turns out to be 
Mdlle. Valleria, who last year joined the Covent Garden 
company, having apparently cut her connection with the 
impresario of Her Majesty’s for ever.—Madame Albani 
has been singing at Florence with immense success, and, 
in spite of the augmented prices, the Opera-house has 
been crowded each night she appeared.. The gifted 
prima donna will now go on to Bologna and inaugurate 
the regular winter season there.—Mr. Julian Adams’ has 
proved himself a musical godsend to most of our fashion- 
able watering-places—inland as well as seaside. He is 
just now imparting life to the dull winter evenings at 
Eastbourne with some concerts of a really high-class 
character. On the 27th inst. he will give concerts, in 
the morning and evening, at the Floral Hall, Devonshire 
Park, at which Madame Patey, Miss Sherrington, Mr, 
Edward Lloyd, and other eminent artists will appear, 
Not bad, this, for Eastbourne.—An incident at Her 
Majesty's on Monday night—Opera, “ Don Giovanni.” 
Violoncellist (to conversational old gentleman in the front 
row of the stalls). ‘“ Why don’t you talk less and 
pay more attention to the music?” Conversational 
Old Gent. “If you played a little better I should 
not talk so much.” Collapse of violoncellist. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
——<»-— « 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A, D.C.L., LL.D. 


LIFE. 
ORN December 24, 1822, at Laleham, near 
Staines. 
Educated at Winchester, Rugby, and Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


1840. Scholar of Balliol. 

1843. Newdigate Prize. 

1844. Graduated in Honours. 

1845. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

1847. Private Secretary to Lord Lansdowne. 

1851. Lay Inspector of Schools under Committee of 
Council on Education. 

1857-1867. Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 

1859-1860. Foreign Assistant-Commissioner to the Com- 
missioners appointed to Inquire into the State 
of Popular Education. 

1869. LL.D., Edinburgh. 

1870. D.C.L., Oxford. 

1875. Commander of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 


WRITINGS. 


1843. “Cromwell: a Prize Poem,” Recited in the 
Theatre, Oxford, June 28, 1843. 8vo. 

1852. “ Fmpedocles on Etna, and other Poems,” by “A.” 
8vo. 

1853. “ Poems, partly reprinted from Poems by ‘A.’” 
8vo. 

end Edit., 1854; 3rd Edit , 1857. 

1854. “Poems.” Second Series. 8vo. 

1858. “ Merope: a Tragedy.” 8vo. 

1859. “Tabulated Reports on British and other Pro- 
testant Schools not connected with the Church 
of England, Inspected in the Counties of 
Oxford, Berks, Bucks, &c.” 8vo. 

“England and the Italian Question.” 8vo. 

1861. “On Translating Homer: Three Lectures given 
at Oxford.” 8vo. 

“The Popular Education of France, with Notices 
of that of Holland and Switzerland.” 8vo. 

1862. “On Translating Homer—Last Words: a Lecture 
given at Oxford (in Reply to F. W. Newman’s 
‘Homeric Translation in Theory and Prac- 
tice.’).” 

1864. “A French Eton; or, Middle-Class Education 
and the State.” 8vo. 

1865. “* Essays in Criticism.” 8vo. 

3rd Edit., revised and enlarged, 1875. 8vo. 

1867. “On the Study of Celtic Literature.” 8vo. 

“New Poems.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1868. 8vo. 

“Essay on the Life and Genius of M. de Guérin.” 
12mo. 

1868. “Schools and Universities on the Continent.” 
8vo. 
1869. “ Poems.” ‘Two vols. 8vo. 

“Culture and Anarchy : an Essay in Political and 
Social Criticism” (reprinted from Cornhill 
Magazine). 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1870. 8vo. 
1870. “St. Paul and Protestantism : with an Introduction 
on Puritanism and the Church of England.” 
8vo. 
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2nd Edit, 1870. 8vo. 3rd Edit, 1875, 
8vo. ‘ 

1871. “ Friendship’s Garland : being the Conversations, 
Letters, and Opinions of the late Baron Von 
Thunder-ten Tronckh.” 8vo. 

1872. “Isaiah: a Bible-reading for Schools. The great 
Prophecy of I[srael’s Restoration.” Arranged 
and Edited by M. A. 16mo. 

1872. “Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a 
Better Apprehension of the Bible.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1873. 5th Edit., 1876. 

1874. “ HigherSchools and Universities in Germany.” 
8vo. 

1875. ‘‘God and the Bible: a Review of Objections to 
Literature and Dogma.” 8vo. 

“ Tsaiah XL-LXVI.” Arranged and Edited with 
Notes, by M. A. 8vo. 

1877. “Last Essays on Church and Religion.” 8vo. 

1878. Edited “The Six Chief Lives from Johnson’s 
‘ Lives of the Poets,’ with Macaulay’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson.’” 8vo. 

** Selected Poems.” 8vo. 

1879. ** Mixed Essays.” 8vo. 

“ Poems :” New and Complete Edition. 8vo. 

1879. ‘Sonnet ” in Nineteenth Century. 

“Wordsworth” in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
“ Poems of Wordsworth, Chosen and Edited by 
M.A.” 8vo. , 


“ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA.”* 


E may apply to an encyclopzedia the concise 
criticism which a country farmer once made on 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, “It is very interesting, but 
rather disconnected.” This want of connection renders 
the critic’s task somewhat invidious, as it would require 
the superficial omniscience of a Brougham or a Whewell 
to decide on the absolute merits of the varied contents 
of even the two volumes before us. Yet, without 
making such pretensions, we may at least apply the 
modern method of comparison to show the very great 
advance made by the present edition on that which pre- 
ceded it. Indeed the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” is one of the most gratifying signs, 
and certainly a very palpable one, of the immense pro- 
gress that England has made in science and literature 
during the last quarter of a century. 

Nowhere does this progress display itselfto more advan- 
tagethan in the excellent accounts of the two chief countries 
of the Continent which are to be found in these volumes. 
France and Germany—statistical, historical, and literary 
—are described here with a firmness of outline and 
accuracy of detail which leave scarcely anything to 
desire. It is natural that France, with its greater homo- 
geneity and historical unity, should be capable of clearer 
treatment than the mass of discordant elements which 
have gone to make up Germany. And accordingly 
we find both the history and the literature of France 
treated by Mr. Kitchin and Mr. Saintsbury respec- 
tively in a more interesting style than Mr. Sime has 
managed to attain in his parallel account of the history 
and literature of Germany. We would refer with more 
particular praise to Mr. Saintsbury’s account of French 
literary history ; we doubt if a better account could be 
found in French of the literature of the last fifty years, 
especially with regard to the critical literature (Sainte- 
Beuve) and the latest school of poets, the Parnassiens 
and their leader, Théophile Gautier. 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, Vols. YX.and X. (A. and C. Black.) 
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‘ The growth of the art of biography, fostered as it has 
been by the Classics Series, is also displayed to great 
advantage. Mr. Oscar Browning’s monograph on Goethe 
(for it is nothing less) is a model in its “selection of the 
significant ” out of the vast mass of the Goethe litera- 
ture. Professor Palmer’s account of the Persian poet 
Firdousi, Mr. Besant’s Froissart, and Mr. Minto’s Fielding 
are all excellent; and the careful choice of the editor is 
shown in his selection of Mr. Kegan Paul for Godwin, 
and Mr. Saintsbury for Gautier. We should have 
thought that Mr. Swinburne had earned the right to 
speak of Ford and Mr. Morison of Gibbon, but in the 
latter case the old matter has been merely revised, and 
in the former an efficient substitute has been found in 
Professor Ward. The biographies of specialists have 
been placed in singularly competent hands. Who could 
describe Faraday better than the late Professor Maxwell, 
whose work in life has been to translate Faraday into 
mathematics? Who could describe the work of Gauss 
better than his successor, Professor Cayley? And in 
artistic biography Professor Colvin is at his best in 
dealing with Flaxman, Giorgione, and Giotto; while Mr. 
Hueffer does full justice to Gluck (not Gliick, as it is 
ordinarily misspelt). Compare any of these with Lord 
Macaulay’s account of Goldsmith (here retained from the 


eighth edition), and it will be seen that the average 


merit of contemporary biography is equal to the best 
work of the former generation. 

In science proper the tenth volume is peculiarly rich. 
Geography here becomes truly scientific, something more 
than a string of names and numbers. Each aspect of 
the science receives separate treatment ; the history of 
the gradual discovery af the earth’s surface by civilised 
man is graphically told by Mr. Markham ; mathematical 
geography, including the science of cartography, by 
Colonel Clarke; while Physical Geography receives the 
attention of Professor Geikie, who also sketches with 
masterly hand the outlines of the science of Geology. 
Euclid would stare at the aspect his science bears in the 
hands of Professor Henrici, while the method of analyti- 
cal Geometry is described by its greatest living master, 


‘Professor Cayley. ‘The applications of science receive 


separate attention ; articles are devoted to Fermentations, 
Gas, Glass, and Gold, while many a familiar object receives 
new light from the friendly hand of science: Ferns and 
Filigree, Fresco and Furnace, Gelatin and Glycerin, are 
treated from both a scientific and practical standpoint ; 
and such homely objects as Figs and Furs, Flour and 
Fuel, Gems and Ginger, Fox and Geese are 
raised to new dignity by the scientific treatment they 
receive at the hands of Professor Baynes’ coad- 
jutors. 

Still more remarkable is the application of a scientific 
mode of treatment to subjects hitherto considered 
beneath the notice of science. The progress of sociology 
comes out in a remarkable way in the treatment of Fire 
by. Mr. Réclus; of Fasting, by Rev. J. S. Black; of 
Funeral Rites, by Rev. J. Rae; and Giant, by Mr. Tylor 
(why was not the article on Games entrusted to him ?) ; 
and Mr. Lang’s excelient article on Family points to the 
vital change brought about in our views of early man 
by sociological investigation. With sociology the kin- 
dred or branch science of archzology has made enor- 
mous strides, as witness the articles on Flag and 
Genealogy. History has received many a valuable 
impetus from this side, as can be seen in the articles 
on Feudalism, Franks, and Goths. The “ Key to all 
the Mythologies,” for which Mr. Casaubon sought, is 
found by the Rev. J. S. Black in the Fuadelle aniks 
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of Folk-lore, and many a ‘hint on’ some of the deepest 
problems may be found in such seeming trifles. 

Above all, the “ new departure ”in English scholarship 
is shown in full in the volumes before us by the excellent 
bibliographical data given at the end of all the more 
important articles. The most marked characteristic of 
the age is the tendency to trace the history of everything, 
and this finds its counterpart in literature by the rapid 
growth of the science of bibliography. The utility of the 
encyclopedia is immensely increased by this means, for 
not only is the reader supplied with the general outlines 
of any subject in which he may be interested, but? full 
information is given him of the sources whence he may 
derive more detailed knowledge. The extensive use of 
foreign sources is an encouraging sign of the approach of 
that Weltliteratur which was the great ideal of Goethe. 
Every noteworthy book nowadays really addresses the 
whole of the civilised world. 

It seems invidious to select from so much excellence 
any particular articles, but original work is still not so 
common as to evade recognition even in the pages of an 
encyclopedia. Professor Colvin’s article on Fine Arts, 
and Dr. Abbott’s on the Gospels, shine amid the lesser 
lights as noteworthy contributions to the subjects with 
which they deal. Starting from the luminous hint of 
Schiller, Professor Colvin traces all artistic impulse to the 
spieltriebe, or play-impulse, inherent in human nature, and 
analyses and classifies the leading fine arts from this 
standpoint. The clearness and vivid manner in which 
he makes his points deserve all praise, and make his 
article decidedly the most readable, and by far the most 
instructive, of all the larger articles. Dr. Abbott’s article 
on the Gospels is no less distinguished for its scientific 
tone and painstaking thoroughness. Based on a forth- 
coming edition of the synoptic Gospels by Mr. Rush- 
brooke, which displays the common matter of ‘the three 
synoptics by the graphic method, Dr. Abbott ingeniously 
extracts the triple tradition lying at the root of the three 
accounts, and thus solves many a perplexing problem in 
the history of early Christianity. 

We have laid most stress on the excellence of the 
new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” as 
its defects appear very slight in comparison with all 
previous English works of the kind. Errors of taste, 
such as the patronising account of the Florentine 
character (sub voce Florence), or Prof. Pettigrew’s in- 
justice to his rival, Prof. Marey—the greatest authority on 
the subject of Flight—are few and far between, and 
omissions are very rare and never important so far as 
we can judge. If the Enclyclopedia goes on as it 
promises to do, it will be the most complete of its kind 
in Europe, excelling Brockhaus in thoroughness and 
Ersch and Gruber in handiness and freshness of infor- 
mation. 

We commenced by drawing an analogy between 
the book before us and Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. Our 
own remarks may serve as an example of the want of 
connection. It remains only to give some examples of 
the interesting facts to be found scattered throughout 
the volumes in articles which might not at first sight 
appear likely to contain anything of interest. As 
an inducement to read an article on Famine, Mr. 
Walford has crammed it full of details, among which 
we observe that £12 10s. per bottle was lately given 
in Paris for the comet claret of 1811. “Finn- 
land” yields the original of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” 
together with some light on the Homeric question. The 
Pulex gigas, no less than two lines ( % inch) in length, 
strikes terror into the unbiological mind, while on the 
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other hand it is interesting to observe that the English | 


goose is the most important species of that bird. But 
enough of these trifles ; suffice it to say that if we had 
before us the well-known problem of the solitary island 
and the one book, we should triumphantly solve it by 
asking for the ninth edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 


A RIDE IN EGYPT.* 


R. LOFTIE is an ingenious dilettante in many 
ways, and the readers of light literature will not 
regret that he should have added Egyptian archeology 
and administration to his list. He does not appear to 
have concerned himself greatly with these matters until 
“4 miserable morning in November, 1876,” when he 
departed for Egypt by the advice of his physician. He 
has since paid two more visits: to the country, ‘ compri- 
sing in all about fifteen months’ residence.” Many 
tourists have acquired a reputation for profundity on 
easier terms, and it is creditable to Mr. Loftie’s candour 
and good-sense that he makes no pretension to be any- 
thing more than an amateur who may amuse where an 
expert would fatigue. He has also given a sort of unity 
to his volume by subordinating minor details to the two 
capital points in which he is chiefly interested. As an 
archeological dilettante he harps and hammers on the 
proposition that Egyptian art under the most ancient 
dynasties was a different thing from art under the Middle 
Monarchy, from the study of which latter current concep- 
tions have hitherto been mainly derived. This is true. 
His other main proposition is that Egyptian peasants 
ought not to be flogged and starved because their rulers 
have borrowed money at usurious rates without consult- 
ing them. This notion is also well-founded. Both would 
have gained by more discretion and dignity on the part 
of their advocate ; but there is such a thing as dying of 
dignity. The poor fellaheen of Egypt, at all events, are 
in imminent danger of dying of something else, and may 
well be grateful to Mr. Loftie for taking up their case, 
even though his view may be one-sided and his treatment 
sometimes injudicious. It betrays, for example, a sad 
deficiency in the judicial temper to accuse Mr. Rivers 
Wilson of discourtesy for a perfectly civil contradiction 
in a simple matter of fact. Mr. Wilson keeps his 
temper under provocation ; Mr. Loftie loses his without 
provocation. Luckily for his clients he makes it plain 
that, except when he speaks as an eye-witness, he is: in 
general but the mouthpiece of persons possessing a much 
more extensive and accurate knowledge of Egyptian 
social conditions, especially Mr. Greville Chester. 

Mr. Loftie proceeds with ancient as with modern 
Egypt ; he enlists under the best leader he can find, and 
cleaves to him through thick and thin. The course is 
judicious, if only the guide be well chosen, and assuredly 
Mr. Loftie’s confidence in M. Mariette is not mis- 
placed. The learned Frenchman is an especially safe 
pilot from his own strict adherence to the monuments, 
which, if it misses some elements of truth, eliminates 
far more numerous sources of error. Where the monu- 
ments fail him, M. Mariette follows Manetho, provisionally, 
he says, but every working hypothesis recognised de facto 
soon comes to be enthroned de jure as well, and the 
practical effect is that M. Mariette adds a millennium to 
the duration of the Egyptian monarchy as determined by 
Lepsius. Mr. Loftie cannot be blamed for implicit 
deference to so high an authority ; it would have become 


*A Ride in Egypt Jrom Sioot to Luxor, in 1879: with Not, 
on the Present State and Ancient History of the Nie Valley &e. 
By W. J. Lorrie. (Macmillan ) ; 
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him to have exhibited equal respect to the equally 


eminent authorities whom he does not follow. There 
could hardly be an apter illustration of the apologue 
of the dwarf on the giant’s shoulders than Mr. Loftie 
rebuking Sir Gardner Wilkinson for imagining that “ all 
ancient Egyptians lived much about the same time,” 
and yet it is no unsatisfactory proof of the progress of 
Egyptian archeology that it should have reached a point 
at which such things can be said by those who do not 
mind airing their knowledge at the expense of their 
taste. A Loftie in his fifteen months actually may be 
better informed than a Wilkinson in pursuits to which the 
latter devoted his life. Like all other studies archeology 
is becoming specialised, and real, though minute, 
distinctions are recognised where everything at first 
seemed uniform. Mr. Loftie is perfectly correct in 
pointing out that the art of the earliest principles is dis- 
tinctly separable by its artistic qualities from that of the 
Theban dynasties some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years later, and that its specific distinction is to be 
natural and unconventional. The subject will be found 
more fully treated in a little work by M. Emile Soldi, 
“L’Art Egyptien d’aprés les Dernitres Découvertes,” 
chiefly founded upon the sculptures displayed at the 
recent Universal Exhibition in Paris. The point 
principally brought out is the comparative freedom. and 
naturalness of the most ancient type of Egyptian art, 
indicating a corresponding flexibility of the social 
organisation. Its relation to the art of later days was 
not, as hitherto supposed, that of Dzedalus to Praxiteles, 
but more nearly that of Praxiteles to the Renaissance- 
The most curious circumstance is that no trace of primi- 
tive rudeness has yet been found, and the supposed 
necessity for a long period of development has. led to 
extravagant speculations on the compass of Egyptian 
antiquity. Perhaps this necessity has been too hastily 
taken for granted. Some races possess exceptional 
faculties for art, as others for politics. The cave- 
paintings of the utterly savage South African Bushe 
men display the same accuracy of representation and 
firmness of execution, and there are many things 
more improbable than the ethnological affinity of the 
Bushmen and the Egyptians. Mr. Loftie makes. many 
ingenious remarks as he proceeds, and. in particular 
directs attention to the pacific character of the early 
Egyptian kingdom, denoted by the absence of warlike 
emblems from its inscriptions. It must indeed have 
been in a happy condition as regarded its external 
relations. There was nothing for it to conquer, and 
nobody to conquer it. Foreign aggression made the 
Egyptian an aggressor in his turn, but the part of hammer 
never really suited him, and he has long renounced it 
for that of anvil. 

The second half of Mr. Loftie’s volume abounds 
with examples of the misery of the Egyptian peasantry, 
aggravated, indeed, by a bad Nile, but originating in bad 
government. The situation was briefly this : the people 
had been systematically so brought down as to be just 
one loaf ahead of starvation, and when an unforeseen 
natural calamity deprived them of this one loaf, starva- 
tion got ahead of them. In many districts the year’s 
crops were an absolute failure, and the last surplus of 
the preceding year’s crops, which would otherwise have 
filled the gap, “ had gone to the Effendina for taxes.” The 
Government, under pressure from its European officers, 
did something, but it did not and could not do enough. 
The whole history is shocking to humanity in general, 
but what is, or ought to be, especially shocking to 
the portion of humanity incorporated in the English and 
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French nations is that their own representatives are 
actually in Egypt for no other purpose than to superintend 
the exactions which produce these frightful consequences. 
It is for these nations to say whether they will accept 
this responsibility, so far at least as one of them is con- 
cerned the answer surely cannot be doubtful. At the 
same time, although an abatement in the bondholders’ 
claims would do much to free the conscience of England 
and France, it would by itself do little to free the unfor- 
tunate fellaheen. Every Egyptian Government will 
indubitably tax the country to the utmost extent of 
its capacity, and all the difference will be that the money 
will find its way into a different set of pockets. No 
remedy will be really effectual but the transfer of the 
entire financial administration, including the collection of 
the revenue, to European control, a measure involving 
political problems and perils on which we cannot enter 
here. 

Mr. Loftie’s observations on this subject are recorded 
in his account of the donkey-ride from Sioot to Luxor, 
which. gives the title to his volume, though occupying 
barely half of his space. The remainder is devoted to 
archzology, to notes on peasants, dervishes, and other 
characteristic Egyptian types, and to some particulars 
of the outward and homeward voyages. The attractive- 
ness of the book is much enhanced by numerous 
little sketches of scenery and costume, contributed by 
fellow-travellers, usually slight in execution, but always 
thoroughly artistic in sentiment. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS.* 


F the most interesting portion of Charles Dickens’ 
life—his wretched boyhood, his self-education, 

his early struggles with poverty, and his first literary 
attempts—these two volumes give us little information. 
The letters, at first sparse and separated from each other 
by many weeks, become more frequent as the writer’s 
reputation increases, and with it the number of his 
friends. For the first four years (from 1833 to 1836) we 
have four letters only, and in 1837 two; while for 1869 
—the last complete year—we have twenty-nine. Circum- 
stances, of course, are the cause of this comparative 
scarcity of materials, precisely when these materials 
would be most interesting ; the fact is, however, the more 
to be regretted, as the later years of Charles Dickens, 
when his life was, through his works and still more 
through his readings, made almost public property, are 
those which are best known but least worth knowing. 
For it may well be doubted if, after his first three great 
books—“ Pickwick,” ‘“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ”"—Dickens ever made any real progress. 
Perhaps progress was impossible after such achievements; 
at any rate from his letters we gather corroboration of 
the opinion already formed from Mr. Forster’s life, that 
he misjudged himself even more than authors generally 
do. No one but Charles Dickens could ever have 
shared Charles Dickens’ view of “The Tale of Two 
Cities”: that it was the best work he had ever written. 
His power to extract tears from his readers and hearers 
certainly increased for some time later than the date of 
“ Nicholas Nickleby”; he became a more experienced 
workman, and his mechanical skill progressed up to a 
certain point with every work he brought out; but as 
time went on the workmanship became more and more 
apparent. The hearty laughter evoked by Sam Weller 
and Mark Tapley still greeted Barkis ; but much of the 





* The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his SisteR-1Nn-LAw 
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genuine ring had disappeared before “ Bleak House ” 


and Mr. F.’s Aunt. The warm tears which may 
have flowed freely over Smike could hardly be evoked 
by the sickly sentimentality of ‘ Little Dorritt.” The 
machinery by which the emotions are to be worked upor 
being c'early visible, the illusion vanishes ; people admire 
the cleverness of the mechanic, but they refuse to respond 
to the machine. It is curious to see by these letters how 
entirely unconscious Charles Dickens must have been of 
any deterioration in the genuine humour and pathos of 
his works, and how he evidently always thinks that the 
one which he is just then writing is nearly if not quite 
his best.. The later correspondence is largely taken up 
by accounts of his readings in various towns of the 
British Isles, in Paris, and in America; the greater 
number of the letters are addressed to his sister-in- 
law, Miss Hogarth, and his eldest daughter ; the earlier 
ones are more miscellaneous, more characteristic, and, 
we are free to confess, far more interesting. Among his 
correspondents of the period from 1833 to 1858 we 
find his constant friends, W. C. Macready, George Cat- 
termole, Daniel Maclise, and Clarkson Stanfield ; Miss 
Mary Boyle, Mrs. Gaskell, Douglas Jerrold, Tom Hood, 
Mark Lemon, Babbage, and many other names well 
known in literature, art, or science. The illustrations of 
his works made it necessary that he should have constant 
communication with many artists, and not the least in- 
teresting letters are those in which he gives his ideas for 
the immortal sketches for Boz’s earlier works. 

It is amusing to find with what undisguised hatred 
Dickens wrote, more than once, of newspapers and 
newspaper editors. English critics did not, we believe, 
ever give his works a reception deserving of the oppro- 
brium he heaped on their heads; so we must look else- 
where for an explanation of such passages as the 
following, in a letter to Macready, dated 11st August, 
1841 :— 

“ , . . When I think that every dirty speck upon the 
fair face of the Almighty’s creation, whe writes in a filthy, 
beastly newspaper ; every rotten-hearted pander who has 
been beaten, kicked, and rolled in the kennel, yet struts it in 
the editorial ‘we’ once a week ; every vagabond that an 
honest man’s gaze must meet; every live emetic in that 
noxious drug-shop, the Press, can have his fling at such men 
and call them knavesand fools and thieves, I grow so vicious 
that, with bearing hard upon my pen, I break the nib down, 
and with keeping my teeth set make my jaws ache.” 

That this was not a mere passing outburst of violent 
indignation is proved by his declining, in 1852, to sign a 
petition for the removal of the stamp duty on news- 
papers :— 

“T think,” he writes, “ the reduced duty is some protection 
to the public against the rash and hasty launching of black- 
guard newspapers. I think the newspapers are made ex- 
tremely accessible to the poor man at present, and that he 
would not derive the least benefit from the abolition of the 
stamp.” 

And again, in a letter from America to Mr. Henry 
Austin, which deals with the copyright question, he is no 
less strong, if not violent :— 

“Ts it not a horrible thing that scoundrel booksellers 
should grow rich here from publishing books, the authors of 
which do not reap one farthing from their issue, by scores of 
thousands ; and that every blackguard, vile, and detestable 
newspaper, so filthy and bestial that no honest man would 
admit one into his house for a scullery door-mat, should be 
able to publish these same writings cheek by jowl, with the 
coarsest and most obscene companions with which they must 
become connected in course of time, in people’s minds?” 

This last tirade is of course explicable by the circum- 
stance that the American newspapers were republishing 
Dickens’ works in their columns; but still even this 
offence, painful as it must be to the author, scarcely 
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justifies the sweeping and very forcible censure which he 
passes on the whole of the Press. While in America 
during this year (1842) he worked very hard at obtain- 
ing some alteration in the laws of copyright, but of 
course did not meet with much response on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is curious to remark the con- 
trast between his account of this visit and the one he 
paid to the United States in 1867 and 1868 for the pur- 
pose of giving eighty-four public readings. On the 
former occasion he was accompanied by his wife only, 
and was “interviewed” with such persistence and so 
universally that his life became almost a burden to him. 
After the account given by the Vew York Herald recently 
of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s reception, by a special 
reporter, before the steamer entered New York harbour, 
it is scarcely surprising that Dickens complained “ of the 
incessant persecutions of the people by land and water, 
on stage-coach, railway car, and steamer.” The art of 
extracting conversations from strangers and reporting 
them is clearly not a new one in the United States, and 
had already made considerable progress, if it had not 
acquired absolute perfection, thirty-seven years ago. In 
1869, however—thanks, probably, to the body-guard of 
secretary, agent, servant, and gas-man who accom- 
panied him—Dickens was comparatively free from in- 
trusion, and was able to make a very considerable*sum 
out of his readings (the admittance to which was some- 
times charged “Aree dollars per head) without being 
pestered by an admiring people. 

In these two large volumes there are of course many 
letters which, to the outside public, appear totally unim- 
portant and trivial. It is difficult for us to appreciate 
the reasons which induced the publication of such a 
document as the letter which accompanied a piece of 
plate presented by the grateful passengers to Captain 
John Hewett, of the steamship Zrifannia, in which 
Dickens made his first voyage across the Atlantic. Here, 
again, we are reminded that there is nothing new under 
the sun. The custom of presenting “ testimonials” to 
the captains of passenger steamers is not, it seems, a 
growth of recent years. It evidently originated in times 
when passages were more dangerous, ships smaller and 
frailer, and narrow escapes more common than they are 
now. But, like Christmas boxes, the custom has long 
survived its cause, and threatens to become an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. People are constantly being called upon, 
after an easy run from Brindisi to Bombay, or from 
Liverpool to New York, in fine weather, to subscribe 
towards a testimonial to a captain whom they have seen 
but occasionally, and have never spoken a word with, on 
the voyage. Some friend of the captain—frequently the 
first or second officer—starts the idea, and no one likes 
to refuse his support to it. Captains seem to forget that 
they are engaged and paid for the purpose of carrying 
their passengers safely from port to port, and should 
not be paid extra for doing what is nothing but their 
duty. We may shortly expect that the “hat” will be 
sent round nightly on board the Dover and Calais mail- 
boat, and that everyone taking a trip to Paris will be 
expected to thank the captain in the shape of half-a- 
crown or five shillings for not having run ashore on 
Calais sands nor foul of the Admiralty Pier. Cer- 
tainly Charles Dickens’ share in such proceedings was 
not worth recording, and we can only attribute to the 
sacred feeling of reverence and admiration for the great 
author the occasional departures from literary good taste 
which are shown in the publication of trifling notes, and 

in the non-suppression of certain passages. Such errors, 

however, are not only venial, but are scarcely to be con- 
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sidered faults if we remember who edits the book. The 
brief “‘ Narratives ” by which the letters of each year are 
connected with each other are extremely useful towards 
their comprehension, and hit off the happy medium 
which, in such collections, is so difficult to attain. The 
names of the persons to whom the letters are addressed 
are printed in the margin—a method which greatly 
facilitates reference. And, last but not least, a careful 
and complete index of these persons is added at the con- 
clusion of the second volume, so that the whole work 
becomes not only a tribute to the memory of one of the 
greatest authors of modern times, but a really valuable 
contribution to the historian of the literature and literary 
life of the nineteenth century. 


BIRTHDAY BOOKS.* 


. HE Household Birthday Book and Marriage and 

Obituary Register” is based on a very singular 
plan. Under every day in the year one birth, one 
marriage, and one death is registered, and the selection 
of these events, out of the number which have occurred 
since the Conquest, seems to be what is termed in 
modern slang rather “ casual.” For instance, we find 
for April 4th the following entries: “ Born: Grinling 
Gibbons, carver in wood, in London, 1648. Married: 
Augustus Frederick, K.G., Duke of Sussex, Earl of 
Inverness, &c., m. at Rome, Lady Augusta de Ameland, 
daughter of John Murray, fourth Earl of Dunnore, 1793. 
Died : Oliver Goldsmith, poet and miscellaneous writer, 
d. in London, 1774.” » Under each of these pieces of 
information are left three blank lines, in order, we sup- 
pose, that the possessor of the birthday book may enter 
the births, deaths, and marriages of his friends on their 
proper days, whenever such events occur. These blanks 
are therefore intelligible, but we were for some time much 
puzzled to account forthe object of the entries. It has 
at last dawned upon us. People are expected to consult 
this little volume before coming down to breakfast in the 
morning, and must therefore keep it in their bedroom. 
Should the conversation show signs of flagging, the happy 
owner, who has dutifully “got up” his page, will ask 
casually what day of the month it is. Someone, consult- 
ing the morning paper, will probably reply: ‘‘ The fourth,” 
upon which the well-informed questioner will remark, as 
if the mention of the date had suddenly opened up 
whole vistas of history to his well-informed mind, “ Dear 
me, on this day, exactly eighty-seven years ago, AUGUSTUS 
FREDERICK, KNIGHT OF THE GARTER, Duke of Sussex, 
Earl of Inverness, &c., was married at Rome to LADY 


AUGUSTA DE AMELAND,” and so on, The rest of the 


company will, of course, be appalled by the extraordinary 
familiarity with history and the aristocracy thus displayed, 
and will probably collapse into mute admiration. It is 
to be hoped that no one will be indiscreet enough to 
inquire whose son Augustus Frederick was, as such an 
inquiry is not answered in the Birthday-book. If, how- 
ever, so unfortunate a question should indeed be asked, 
the “well-informed person” can cleverly turn it by add- 
ing, “And this is the day on which poor Noll died— 
Oliver Goldsmith, you know, the poet and méscellaneous 
writer.” (Mark the happy vagueness of this expression ;it 
would apply equally well to Thackeray and to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold or to Dr. McLeod.) We venture to think that 
no one would be bold enough to investigate the speaker's 
claim to a preternatural knowledge of facts and dates 





* The Houschold Birthday Book ; The Birthday Book of Wit 
and Humour ; Auld Acquaintance Birthday Book. (W. P. Nimmo 
aud Co.)— Zhe Carlyle Birthday Bick. (Chapman and Hall.) 
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any further. And it must not be supposed that the in- 
formation thus supplied is confined to any particular 
period, or to any special branch of knowledge. If, on 
April 3rd, the reader of the “ Marriage Register,” &c., 
is posted up about George Herbert, who was born in 
1593, Matilda, who married Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, 
in 1127, and John Napier, the mathematician, who died 
in 1617, he or she is, on the other hand, told on a2rst 
June that Lord Dufferin, “ traveller and diplomatist,” was 
born on that day in 1826; that David, Earl of Leven 
and Melville, married Elizabeth Anne, daughter of Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Bart., in 1824, and that Anna Maria 
Porter, the novelist, died in 1832; and is thus enabled to 
display an equally extraordinary knowledge of contem- 
porary history and of the members of the Scotch aristo- 
cracy not otherwise as widely celebrated as they deserve 
to be. 

But if this little book thus enables a person possess- 
ing only the weakest memory and no reading at all to 
shine as a light in history, the companion volume will 
also enable him or her to dazzle by wit and humour. It 
contains two quotations for each day in the year, and, 
like the book just described, several blank lines for the 
purpose of writing down other witty sayings. As far 
as we can make out, the two clever things for each 
day are arranged like the animals who went into the ark, 
as male and female after their kind. We have on April 
12th: “ Men never affect to be what they are, but what 
they are not,” an epigram of Sam Slick’s, followed by— 
** Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, Nor 
Hell a fury like a woman scorned,” a quotation from 
Congreve. The former must clearly be quoted by a 
gentleman, the latter by a lady. Why these particular 
passages should suit the 12th of April, and how they are, 
on this occasion, to be brought in successfully, is not 
very clear. But we suppose that an ingenious reader, who 
had already earned xvdos by mentioning incidentally the 
eminent persons who had been born, who had married, 
and died on that day, would have no difficulty in 
“placing” his or her witty remark. If this feat be 
accomplished, the house will at once be brought down, 
for who could resist the following brilliant saying, given 
for September 14th, probably because it is the mushroom 
season P— 

“He is worth just as much as a rotten mushroom.”— 
Plautus. 

Or the grace of Swift’s doggrel, to be quoted bya lady on 
the 16th of the same month ?— 
“Moll is a beauty 
Has an acute eye ; 
No lass so fine is, 
Molly divine is.” 

The “German proverb” for May 27th will strike 
everyone as thoroughly new and original. It is, “ Speech 
is silver, silence is gold,” and the subject of not talking 
too much is further illustrated by an apt quotation from 
Artemus Ward :— 

“TI don’t know nothing about ded langwidges, and am a 
little shakey on livin’ ones. There4, expect no flowery talk 
from me.” 

With what happy effect these words could be used if two 
or three of the company were boring the rest by discus- 
sing the respective beauties of French, German, and 
Italian! What a brilliant repartee this would beconsidered, 
and how thoroughly the tiresome philologists would be 
“ shut up,” particularly if this quotation were capped by 
the “‘German proverb” already given ! 


We hope to have shown sufficiently what inestimable - 


advantages are likely to ensue from a daily perusal of 
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one of the pages of these two birthday books. If that 
consisting of two quotations daily from Burns is likely 
to be less generally useful on the south side of the 
Tweed, it can hardly fail to be largely employed in Scot- 
land. It requires, however, a little more exertion of 
the memory than the two others, and is therefore likely 
to be less popular. But everyone who is about to visit 
his “Scotch cousin,” all who are likely to have to spend 
some long winter evenings over whiskey toddy among 
the “Scots wha ha’e,” are advised to learn a page or two 
of this volume by heart, or at least to put it into their 
pockets, for which its size makes it very convenient, so 
as to be able to pull it out unperceived, and be armed 
with a handy quotation from Burns when an opportunity 
alrives, 

The “Carlyle Birthday Book” is compiled by Mr. 
C. N. Williamson with Mr. Carlyle’s permission. As in 
all similar works, we have sought in vain for any prin- 
ciple which guides the choice of quotations appropriate 
for each day in the year. Why should “ An independent, 
patient, prudent man” be the right thing to say or to 
read on the 1st of July, while “Man is by birth some- 
what of an owl” suits September 8th? The only two 
excerpts which seem to be really adapted for the days 
on which they are given are those for New Year’s and 
Christmas days. But why should Boxing Day have 
“ Clearly a superior woman?” Because she went to the 
Pantomime and did not mind the crowd, or because she 
refrained from going and did not mind staying at home? 
We pause for a reply. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


MONG the works published for very tiny children, the 
first place certainly belongs to Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co.’s “International” series of sixpenny volumes. We 
have before us 7he Pancake, The Lad and the North Wind, 
and Little Fred and his Fiddle, all from Asbjérnen’s Nor- 
wegian fairy tales. They are illustrated by clever and 
spirited coloured pictures, evidently also from Norwegian 
artists, for no Englishman could, out of his inner conscious- 
ness, evolve such a drawing as that of the distinctly Scan- 
dinavian pig bolting with an equally Scandinavian pancake, 
or the frontispiece to “ Little Fred ” (one of the most charm- 
ing fairy stories we have ever read). The most amusing is 
perhaps the Pancake story, of which we cannot help quoting 
the conclusion :—“‘ We two,’ says the pig to the pancake, 
‘can walk quietly together and keep each other company 
through the wood, because they say it isn’t very safe here.’ 
The pancake thought there might be something in that, and 
so they walked together through the wood ; but when they 
had gone some distance they came to abrook. The pig was 
so fat it wasn’t much trouble for him to swim across, but the 
pancake couldn’t get over. ‘Sit on my snout,’ said the pig, 
‘and I will ferry you over” The pancake did so. ‘ Ouf, 
ouf!’ grunted the pig, and swallowed the pancake in one 
gulp ; and as the pancake could not get any further, you see 
we can’t goon with this story any further, either.” 

Ward and Lock’s Royal Nursery Picture-Book is full of 
bright and highly-coloured pictures, beside a number of 
lithographs. The artistic merits of the former are various, 
the animals being nearly all extremely clever and well- 
drawn, while the figures are weak and without character. 
All the old nursery tales are copiously illustrated, and there 
are a few good and clever additions, such as “The Dogs’ 
Dinner-Party ” and “The Cats’ Tea-Party.” This is an ex- 
cellent gift-book for small children. : 

Chatterbox, for 1879 (W. W. Gardner) contains a quantity 
of miscellaneous full-page illustrations of all sorts. Some 
of them are very good : all will please young children. The 
letterpress is fair, but rather brief. Chatterbox appears 
weekly in halfpenny numbers, and Messrs. W. Wells Gardner 
also publish a Chatterbox Album in monthly parts, grouped 
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according to their contents. The “ Album of Animals ” con- 
tains some spirited illustrations —The Prize, for girls and 
boys (1879), published by the same firm, contains larger tales 
for older children, but is on the same plan as Chatterbox. 
The monthly numbers of this equally welcome publication 
cost one penny.—Sguire Fox went out ina Hungry Plight 
(Geo. Waterston and Sons, Edinburgh and London) contains 
an old but still excellent nursery ballad illustrated in low 
tones, and supplied with the full musical score. The sage- 
green cover and clever borders surrounding music and pic- 
tures, betray the thoroughly zsthetic tendencies of the pub- 
lishers. The drawing is full of life, but we fancy that children 
will prefer more glaring colours and less subdued decorations. 
Perhaps, however, it is as well to begin artistic training early. 
—Ways and Tricks of Animals, by Mary Hooper (Griffith 
and Farran), is a delightful collection of anecdotes of various 
pets, well adapted for the youngest children, and yet enter- 
taining for much older ones. It contains a number of con- 
versations of animals among each other, told in the simplest 
and most natural manner, and is capitally illustrated by 
Harrison Weir and other artists.—It requires no great in- 
sight to guess that Stories for Mamma’s Darlings, by 
Amanda Matorka Blankenstein (S. Tinsley and Co.), is 
written by a German lady ; her name would indicate this, 
but ample corroboration is supplied by the very German 
tinge which colours the tales of which the volume is made 
up. Many are translations from the German, not over-care- 
fully executed. They will be found fairly interesting for 
children of about nine years and upwards.—Xiity and Bo, 
by A. T. (Griffith and Farran) is the story of two children of 
four and five years respectively, who live on opposite sides 
of a London street, in grand houses, with a large staff of 
servants. Yet these little aristocrats are allowed to cross 
over the road alone, and are represented as talking very 
vulgarly, and as carrying on a correspondence in these early 
years. There are some amusing incidents in the book, but 
the above-mentioned faults and its unnecessarily sad end 
make it one scarcely to be recommended.— Zhe Tapestry 
Room (Macmillan and Co.) is another charming little book 
by Mrs. Molesworth, one of the authors that children most 
delight in, It is illustrated by Walter Crane in his usual 
felicitous manner, and particularly well printed and bound. 
Of real boys’ books, Fpisodes of the Sea in Former 
Days (Blackie and Son) is a collection of true tales of ship- 
wrecks and sufferings at sea, beginning with the adventures 
of Victor Quirini, a Venetian, in 1430, and ending with the 
loss of the MWautidus in 1807. Horrible as many of these 
records are, we know by experience that such horrors are 
attractive to the boyish mind, particularly when, as in this 
case, the facts are all true. Such sketches of events which 
really occurred are much better and healthier than horrors 
evolved from a fanciful author's subjectivity.—Zpisodes of 
Foreign Life and Manners (also Blackie and Son) is a 
similar collection, based on facts of adventure in different 
parts of the world, with ample and bright descriptions of the 
various countries in which they occur. We recognise an old 
friend in the Java tiger-hunt, which makes us a little scepti- 
cal of the authenticity of the rest of the tales. But if they 
are not true they might be, and the book is no worse for 
such little fanciful additions.— 7 he Terror of the Indians, by 
John S. A. Abott (Ward, Lock, and Co.), is a companion 
volume to the “ Hero of the Prairies,” by the same author 
which was noticed in théXAMINER of Nov. 7th. Like the 
author's former one, this book is based upon facts ; but it is 
more amusing and, we think, more carefully put together. 
The great hunter and backwoodsman, David Crockett, is 
the hero, and the hard life of the early settlers in the Far 
West is graphically described. This is a thoroughly good 
book for boys.—The Young Buglers, by G. A. Henty 
(Griffith and Farran), is supposed to be a true history of the 
Peninsular War. It is both entertaining and instructive, 
and its peculiar feature is that it contains excellent maps of 
each of the great battles, showing the position of the troops 
and the line of march. Any boy with a taste for soldiering 
will be delighted with this capital work, and would, as the 
author says, be able to pass an examination in all the chief 
events of the war after reading it carefully—We next have 
two books of distinctive tendencies : Workman ana Soldier, 
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James F, Cobb, F.R.G.S. (Griffith aud Farran), and Jp 
Prison and Out, by Hesba Stretton, author of “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer” (William Isbister and Co.). The former 
relates the horrors committed by the Communards, and the 
sufferings of the Parisians during the two sieges, oppor- 
tunities being of course taken to point a moral ; the-latter is 
a painful but unfortunately sadly probable account of the life 
of a poor boy who goes out begging for his sick mother, and 
is locked up and made a criminal by the judicious treatment 
which our laws prescribe. 

Heroes of Invention and Discovery (W. P. Nimmo 
and Co.) gives full lives of George Stephenson, Sir James 
Simpson, James Watt, Sir Humphry Davy, and brief notices 
of a number of others, including Mr. Bessemer and Mr. 
Edison.— Great Achievements of Military Men, Statesmen, 
and others (same publishers) has short accounts of the very 
large number of eminent men who may be considered to 
be included in its clumsy title—Lives and Discoveries of 
Famous Travellers, in the same series, is much better, as 
the ground sought to be covered is smaller. This book is 
confined entirely to African travellers, and gives a fairly 
interesting account of some of the great explorers.—Résen by 
Perseverance, or Lives of Self-made Men, by Robert. Coch- 
rane (same publishers), contains accounts of Franklin, James 
Brindley, William Cobbett, Hugh Miller, Sir Titus Salt, and 
Charles Dickens.—Gallery of Notable Men and Women, 
and /:minent Philanthropists and Patriots, are the two last 
of Nimmo’s Library. All these books suffer from a certain 
flatness and extreme condensation. There is, throughout, a 
dull level of useful information which must pall on the 
juvenile reader ; they are certainly instructive, but could 
scarcely, by any stretch of the imagination, be termed 
amusing. — Better than these is Great Names in 
European History, by W. HH. Davenport Adams 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Edinburgh Publishing Com- 
pany), containing sketches of Charlemagne, Edward IIL, 
William the Silent, Gustavus Adolphus, Frederick the Great, 
and Prince Bismarck. Curious as this selection may be, the 
notion of teaching the young to take an interest in history by 
giving them lively pictures of great men who have largely 
influenced it, is one which we are glad to see is rapidly gain- 
ing ground. Mr. Adams is probably one of the most prolific 
“all-round” men of even this prolific age; but in this book 
he has shown that the multiplicity of the subjects he can take 
up does not prevent his succeeding thoroughly well in one. 

After the solid acquirements promoted by the volumes last 
mentioned, it is a relief to the critic, as it will undoubtedly be 
one to the youthful reader, to turn to Zhe Royal. Umbrella, 
by Major A. F. P. Harcourt, author of “ Down by the 
Drawle” (Griffith and Farran), with four illustrations by the 
inimitable Linley Sambourne. No one who has read “ Down 
by the Drawle” will be surprised to find that this little volume 
is intensely comical, and thoroughly original. It is, perhaps, 
somewhat in the style of the “ Rose and the Ring,” and 
Rumolchap might not have been thought of if Thackeray 
had not invented the Countess Gruffanuff ; yet it is far from 
being a mere imitation of that immortal book for old and 
young, and has quite sufficient merits of its own not to suffer 
by any comparison. —Fi/ty Years in Sandbourne, by Cecilia 
Lushington (same publisher), is a slight sketch of a life of a 
fisherman’s family on the south coast of England.— Tales of 
my Father's Fireside, collected and edited by Charlotte 
Arnold (Provost and Co.), are Irish stories for young people 
without very much point, but perfectly harmless. . The style 


of the authoress is rather ambitious, but what she hasto | 


relate scarcely justifies some of her philosophical, but 
slightly commonplace, reflections.—S¢ Nicholas's Eve, and 
other Tales, by Mary C. Rowsell (Griffith and Farran), con- 
tains a number of magazine stories which will be found very 
attractive for girls in the long winter evenings.—S¢. Wicholas, 
Vol. VI. of Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine (Sampson Low 
and Co.), has nothing in common with the last mentioned. 
This new volume of the very best magazine for children ever 
issued is as good as its predecessors, and higher praise it 
would be impossible to award. That all the young 

of our acquaintance who were so fortunate as to secure “S 
Nicholas” last December, have, ever since the autumn 
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began, been hungrily inquiring when the next volume would 
appear, proves that this praise is not exaggerated. A 
number of eminent authors, whose names we have not space 
to enumerate, have contributed to this volume.—S/rahan’s 
Grand Annual for the Young (Strahan and Co., Limited) 
also has a goodly list of contributors, including Julian Haw- 
thorne and George Macdonald, and still more celebrated 
names appended to the numerous illustrations. This annual 
combines instruction with amusement, and some of the 
scientific articles are thoroughly good, though possibly rather 
heavy reading for boys and girls.—7he /ilustrated Young 
People’s Favourite (W. Stewart and Co., Holborn Viaduct 
Steps) has appeared weekly since May of this year, and we 
have now the numbers already published bound up in a 
volume. The print is small, and not very good ; but a very 
great deal is supplied for the money, both in the way of text 
and illustrations. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s simple Hymns in Prose have been re. 
edited in an illustrated form by Messrs. John Murray. The 
flower and landscape drawings are charming; the figures 
and interiors less successful. The little book is beautifully 
printed on toned paper, and well bound. 

Day of Rest: a Family Year Book of Sunday Reading 
(Strahan and Co., Limited), may, we think, be read with 
advantage on week-days as well as Sundays. Why a 
book should specially be reserved for the first day of the 
week passes our comprehension. Among the contribu- 
tors to this handsome quarto volume are Dr. Vaughan, 
C. C. Fraser-Tytler, and Professor Blaikie. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent. 


THE ANNUALS. 


VERYTHING connected with the theatre has, during 
recent years, become interesting to an immense 
number of persons who, nct very long ago, used to consider 
either that actors and actresses were mere vagabonds, or 
that they lived in an atmosphere of mystery which it would 
have been sacrilege to attempt to penetrate. Nothing, how- 
ever, is now sacred for the sapper, and a curiosity which 
may without injustice be called mo:bid has replaced the old 
contempt or the old respect. We presume that it is witha 
view of gratifying this almost universal passion that Messrs. 
Routledge have contrived their annual—7Zhe Stage Door— 
which consists of a number of tales and sketches written by 
dramatic artists of both sexes, and edited by Mr. Clement 
Scott, one of the ablest critics of the day. Some of these 
contributions are fairly good, none, however, rise to the 
height of excellence, and a great majority would probably 
never have been published were it not for the names of their 
authors. There is nothing in these little tales to gratify any 
craving after piquant details ; nothing to satisfy the taste 
which the editors acknowledge by the publication of the 
annual. It is a collection of simple and mostly weak little 
stories, that is all. 

The Gentleman's Magazine (Chatto and Windus) 
contains two stories only, neither of which is of the 
special cheery nor pathetic Christmas type. “Esther's 
Glove,” by R. E. Francillon, the more important of the 
two, is termed by its author an “outline.” And the 
description is not inappropriate, as the three principal 
characters are decidedly sketchy. The idea could well have 
borne extending and filling in, as although the story is 
highly interesting as it is, the reader cannot help a sort of 
unsatisfied feeling, as if of hunger after more information. 
The second tale is by D. C. Murray, and is called “Giovanni 
Calvateo."—Fudy’s Annual, edited by Charles H. Ross, 
contains an immense number of comic and serious illustra- 
tions, and various short tales and poems, It is very well 
put together, containing as it does the most heterogeneous 
ingredients. ‘A Wasted Romance,” by Adelaide Claxton, 
is very happy, and we cannot forbear from quoting a few 
lines of the song of the “ Mad Dispenser :”— 

Pledge me, my boy, in Acidum Carbolicum, 

For merry is Magnesia, Digitalis is divine. 

What! Do you shrink? I prithee.now be jolly, come, 

And try a little senna in a glass of ginger wine. 
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Some folks may like Infusion of Kramerium, 
While others have a feeling for a dose of Catechu ; 
Bring me the goblet that’s crowned with Elatherium, 
And fill me high the opium to-day for me and you. 
This is some of the very best nonsense we have seen for a 
long time. We wish Mr. Burnand could write like this. 
Playgoers would be less bored. 


The Mistletoe Bough. Miss Braddon’s annual consists 
of seventeen sprigs, of which nearly one half are in verse. 
The verses which head the number, “The Keeper's Son, an 
Essex Legend,” are considerably above the average of 
magazine poetry. We are sorry we cannot say as much for 
the frontispiece illustrating the poem. The prose tales are 
of all sorts—sensational, sentimental, tragic, and humorous, 
Perhaps the best are “Earning a Fee” and “A Boarding- 
house Idyll.”. We do not wish, however, to draw invidious 
distinctions, and the general reader who does not find some- 
thing to suit him in Miss Braddon’s bright shilling’s worth 
must be hard indeed to please. 

The controversy between the shopkeepers and the co- 
operative stores furnishes the motive for Beeton's Annual, 
Seven Poor Tradesmen, this time in prose. This is a 
truely humorous burlesque, and you can scarcely read two 
pages together without bursting into loud laughter. The 
second part contains “The City of Burlesque,” with an 
account of some of the inhabitants thereof by Max Adeler. 
We must not omit to mention some verses, “ Cherubina,” 
by J. M. K., which are well worth perusal; “A Legend of 
the Bar,” too, is very funny. The illustrations are fair, but 
if our memory be not at fault, we have seen one or two of 
them before. 

The Christmas number of London Society is excellent ; the 
piece de resistance is a capital story, “ The Ghost in the Bank 
of England.” “Miss Brighter’s Academy,” a tale of a West End 
finishing school, is an ainusing skit, and the grotesque draw- 
ings and illustrations are worthy of the mirth-provoking text. 
Among the other pieces we must not forget to mention “ The 
Christmas Visitor at Polypodium House,” and the short but 
sprightly sketch, “ My Laundress’s Revenge.” There is also 
some poetry, giave and gay ; and the illustrations are excel- 
lent. The number winds up with some graceful lines from 
the pen of the late Mortimer Collins. 

The Belgravia Annual contains a large number of amusing 
and interesting tales. Of these perhaps the brief but striking 
story of Martha Jacobi, and the longer one, “ Mrs. Phillpotts, 
the Beauty,” are the most remarkable. Mr. B. Montgomerie 
Ranking has some pretty lines, “A Reverie by the River,” 
which are accompanied by an admirable engraving. The 
most noteworthy thing in the number, however, is a 
humorous sketch by James Payn, entitled “‘ A Charade and 
its Consequences.” 

Grant and Co.’s Christmas Number is a capital story by Mr. 
R. E. Francillon, entitled “ A Bad Bargain.” We shall not 
solve the mystery, but content ourselves with informing our 
readers that the scene is laid during the Franco-German war 
The illustrations are good specimens of chromo-lithography. 

Swift Arrows, being the extra Christmas part of The Quiver, 
contains good plain reading. A special feature is the 
“Christmas Carol,” words by Dr. Waller, and music by 
Sir Herbert Oakeley. The illustrations are of unusual 
excellence. 

Paths of Peace, the extra number of the Sunday Magazine, 
consists of a well-illustrated and harmless tale by F. M. F. 
Skene, entitled “ Shadow to Sunshine.” 


[ The Portrait of PRoressoR Hux ey not having been 
quite satisfactory, we have preferred substituting that of 
Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD (his week.) 


JouN BrtxsmzaD AND Son’s Patent SoSTENENTE PIANOS 
ighest Honours P Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
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FICTION. 


Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This novel begins with a death-bed marriage, by 
which Donna Quixote is made a rich widow. She inhabits 
a small house near Hyde Park, and employs her time and 
money in good-hearted but generally unsuccessful endea- 
yours to make other people happy. Much of the early part 
of the book is taken up by her adventures with Charlton, an 
intelligent and Radical British artisan, and his pretty wife. 
In consequence of this gentleman’s jealousy the couple are 
not quite happy, and the heroine tries to reconcile them to 
each other. These well-meaning endeavours are, however, 
frustrated by Charlton falling in love with his patroness, and 
making himself disagreeable to a Mr. Fielding, the real hero, 
a Bohemian gentleman, who happens to live in the same 
house as the Charltons. Finally, the intelligent fan-maker 
comes to a bad end, and his pretty wife is taken charge of 
by Donna Quixote. The latter also takes up a fencing- 
master and his sister, Miss Elvin. This lady has an uncom- 
mon but uncultivated voice, and self-conceit to match it. She 
and her brother bore Gabrielle (Donna Quixote) tremen- 
dously. Other eccentric characters become the objects of 
Donna Quixote’s benevolence ; among them Mrs. Lemuel, 
who has travelled from Lake Superior to Cape Horn on foot, 
and Claudia, her daughter, who wants to convert the world 
into the “ Palace of Truth,” and declines to shake hands 
with her acquaintances because she believes that ceremony 
to be full of a deep significance. One of her theories is that 
“Nature is a tendency rather than a force,” and she dis- 
courses eloquently on it. Some of the conversations of these 
strong-minded women and their friends are very amusing. 
The hero, Clarkson Fielding, has quarrelled with his rich 
merchant-father because the respectability of his family is 
too much for him ; Gabrielle tries to patch up the quarrel, 
and, in the course of doing so, falls in love with Mr. Fielding. 
We have a latent suspicion that, in describing this gentle- 
man’s character, the author is, consciously or unconsciously, 
sketching his own ; at any rate, it is the best developed and 
most amusing in the book, which otherwise, though affording 
pleasant reading for a few hours, will scarcely take rank as a 
great work of fiction. 

The Madonna of the Future; and other Tales. By 
Henry James, jun. (Macmillan and Co.)—The main idea 
pervading most of these charming tales is that of a beautiful 
woman who does not at all do what the reader expects. 
Whether the quaintness of the @énouements, which is common 
to Mr. James and Bret Harte, inasmuch as it is almost 
always totally different from the conclusion which any 
English author, however original, would relate, is a pecu- 
jiarity of the American mind, or of one of these two authors, 
we can scarcely determine. But we are almost inclined to 
accept the former hypothesis, for many, even the most trivial 
transatlantic stories written by authors without much reputa- 
tion, possess a certain quaintness which strikes us as fresh 
and amusing. That Mr. Henry James’ heroines do not act 
like the puppets of our ordinary three-volume novelists is, 
however, not all, for to state so much would be but faint 
praise, and the author deserves more. His power of vivid 
and terse description, of compressing the evolution of a com- 
parative complex character into a very few pages, was never 
better displayed than in these short stories. The first volume, 
containing the one which gives its title to the work and two 
others, is distinctly sad; nothing could be more pathetic 
than the life of the poor artist who for years has been adoring 
and making a goddess of a vulgar woman, and has been 
unaware that the years which have passed away while he has 
been preparing and studying for his great picture have 
changed his model from a handsome young girl to an unat- 
tractive ruin. Less melancholy in its effects on the reader, 
because absurdly improbable, is “ Longstaff’s Marriage,” in 
which a girl calmly diés of love for a man whom she has 
spoken to but once and only seen a few times, although she 
might well have lived to become his wife. Of the tales in the 
second volume, which are less melancholy, we like best 
“The Diary of a Man of Fifty,” which has been published 
before. This displays an extraordinary knowledge of human 
nature in a direction hitherto almost untouched by the 
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novelist. The conclusion of “ Eugene Pickering ” is the only 
one which the English reader is likely to guess bef 
but here also an inexplicable and unexplained woman is the 
heroine. j 

Daireen. By ¥ rank Frankfort Moore, Author of “ Flying 
from a Shadow,” “ Mate of the Fessica,” &c. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—These two volumes are crammed full of incidents, 
some of a most surprising and slightly improbable nature, 
But the book is a distinct improvement on “ The Mate of 
the Fessica.” It shows much observation, a good power of 
caricature, and is distinctly more moderate in tone than the 
earlier work. The heroine, Daireen, isthe daughter of a Colonel 
serving in India, and has been sent home to her grandfather 
while yet a child. They reside in Ireland near the Mac- 
dermots, who are descendants of the Kings of Munster, 
The Geralds are looked down upon by ¢he Macdermot as 
having been in the country for 400 years only. But Standish 
Macdermot, the son, who is kept in idleness at home by his 
stupid father, is in love with Daireen, and does not share the 
family prejudice. His father, discovering the young man’s 
feelings, condescendingly offers to ask for Daireen’s hand 
on behalf of Standish, and they drive over together for the 
purpose. This portion of the first volume is so much exag- 
gerated as to be almost stupid, though there are some happy 
touches in Standish’s abject misery while his father is making 
a fool of both, and in the description of Eugene’s boots. The 
wooing is not quite successful, and a day or two later Daireen 
suddenly starts for the Cape, where her father has fallen ill 
on his way home from India. The author now takes us on 
board the Cardwell Castle, bound for Cape Town, and here, 
of course, is quite in his element. Standish, hearing of 
Daireen’s departure, enters on board the vessel as a common 
sailor, while on the quarter-deck two of the passengers fall 
in love with the heroine—Mr. Harwood, the special reporter 
of the Dominant Trumpeter, and Mr. Glaston, the zsthetic 
son of acolonial Bishop. The latter, who cannot eat his 
breakfast because there is a young lady opposite to him ina 
bright pink dress with a blue ribbon, is an amusing caricature 
of the art twaddle and esthetic culture of the day. But 
although there are now three men on board violently in love 
with Daireen, this is not sufficient for the author ; a fourth 
is picked up in the shape of a shipwrecked man, who has 
been lashed to a mast and tossing on the waves for seven 
days. He turns out to be a gentleman named Oswin Mark- 
ham, whose ship was lost on her voyage from Australia. 
Fortunately, a cheque for £400 is found on him, which makes 
him respectable and at once ensures him admission to the 
list of lovers. But Oswin, though clearly very fond of 
Daireen, and though she is fond of him, is reticent, and 
rather avoids her than otherwise. At last all land at Cape 
Town, where we are plunged into the midst of Colonial poli- 
tics and the Zulu war. A very odious former companion of 
Markham’s, Despard, here turns up ; and a singular incident 
in connection with a picture hastens the discovery that Mark- 
ham is married to a handsome but objectionable Italian. 
Now every ordinary reader would expect that this wife would: 
die before the end of the book. Not so— 

“ The dog it was that died.” 

Poor Markham gets killed at the Tugela. Messrs. Harwood 
and Glaston give up the pursuit of the fair Daireen, which they 
see would be hopeless, and Standish, having meanwhile 
served, if not so long, certainly as faithfully, as Jacob did for 
Rachel, appears, when we close the book, to have a fair 
chance of winning the prize. “ Daireen” is very amusing 
from beginning to end, and contains a number of lively sub- 
sidiary characters, on whom we have not been able to touch 
for want of space. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
Se ae 

a. next ordinary meeting of the present session of the 

Statistical Society will be held on Tuesday, the 16th inst, 
at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Stran 
W.C., when a paper will be read on “ Is the Value of Money 
Rising in England and Throughout the World ?” with re- 
marks on the effects of the condition of trade on the value 
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of money, by R. 
at 7.45 p.m 


THE Governesses’s Home, 31, Colville Square, is, we regret 
to hear, in danger of being closed. Funds are urgently 
needed on the part of the management to carry out the 
work, and an urgent appeal is made to the public for imme- 
diate assistance, which will alone prevent the shutting up of 
the establishment. The Home, since it was opened in 1873, 
has done much excellent service ; ladies to the number of 
2834 have applied for admission, and upwards of 800, having 
no home, have now board and residence on the modest pay- 
ment of 15s. each per week. It is highly appreciated by the 
inmates, who find it a home at once happy and comfortable, 
and at the same time a refuge whilst disengaged or seeking 
rest from illness or overwork. In these days of excessive 
competition in the educational departments, numerous 
difficulties beset cultured females seeking a livelihood 
through the medium of teaching, and they always run grave 
risks of being only too frequently “disengaged.” As often 
as not they have no actual home to go to on such occasions, 
and the institution in Colville Square was established to 
supply this want, which for years past it has done in an 
effectual manner. It would be indeed a thousand pities if, 
from sheer lack of funds, it has now to be closed; and we 
«ommend to the charitable and others the fact that money 
in the shape of donations and annual subscriptions, for the 
purpose of keeping it open, may be sent to the London 
Joint-Stock Bank, 69, Pall Mall, or to Mrs. William White, 
30A, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W., who will gladly 
forward a report of the institution. 


H. PattersonyEsq. The chair will be taken 





AT the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday, 
December 16th, at 8 p m., the discussion on “The Pas- 
senger Steamers of the Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde” 
will be continued. 


WE are glad to see the movement in favour of technical 


education in the City making considerable progress. The — 


Cordwainers’ Company—in addition to a grant of £250 
per annum already made towards the establishment of a 
central institution for the promotion of technical educa- 
tion—have voted a donation of £500 towards the building 
fund, on condition that the total sum agreed to be sub- 
scribed for that purpose be in their opinion adequate to 
the satisfactory fulfilment of the object contemplated. If 
other companies followed this example of the Cordwainers, 
the problem of technical education in the City of London 
would be solved. 


Miss BECKER has been kind enough to forward us the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Manchester National Society for Women’s Suffrage. This 
is a very long and imposing title for a very small and 
humble society, whose supporters have evidently got into a 
decided confusion of mind as regards titles, for we fail to 
perceive how a Manchester society of diminutive dimensions 
can in any sense be considered a ationad institution. 


WE learn that it is intended to start an association for 
teaching gardening, dairy-farming, bee-culture, and other 
food industries to women of all classes. It is considered 
high time that these things, as well as the collateral 
sciences leading up to them, should be intelligently studied 
by women with a view to their own and their neighbours’ 
profit. We commend this idea, and hope that it will not 
end in talk, perceiving, as we do, before us a charming vista 
of home-grown fruit, flowers, and poultry at reasonable 
prices, and even of FRESH eggs for our London breakfast- 
tables. 


WE have received from Messrs. Withers and Fowler, | 
booksellers, of Leicester, a catalogue of rare and useful 
books which they wish to dispose of. Collectors of theo- 
logical literature are well provided for, as there are a large 
number of books on dogma; and staunch supporters of 
Church and State have here a rare opportunity, for Messrs. 
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Withers and Co. offer for sale the early volumes of “John 
Bull,” which are, we believe, very scarce. | 
WE have received from Messrs. Kelly and Co. : 
Office Directory for 1880. It is really a ceils ba tne ey 
of compilation ; the time and pains given to put so much 
information into so simple a form must have been enormous. 
Of course, as London increases in size and number of inhabi- 
tants, so does Messrs. Kelly’s annual book keep pace with 
the great city’s growth; and this year there are in the 
Directory no less than 2436 pages of information indis- 


pensable both to those who dwell in or to those who visit 
London. 


WE had occasion last week to notice the Christtnas 
numbers of the two newer weekly illustrated papers ; now 
comes the turn of the oldest of them all—viz., the Jilustrated 
London News, But though the oldest in point of years, this 
journal has not only kept pace with the times, but in its pre- 
sent Christmas issue has gone well ahead. The Annual con- 
tains two parts, the Christmas number proper and an 
addendum, called “Father Christmas ; Our Little Ones’ 
Budget.” In the former there is so much really good work 
that it is almost invidious to select any particular page. 


‘We would, however, say that the engraving, “‘ The Old Mill 


on the Marsh,” is a charming picture, quite worth framing. 
Of the coloured portion, “Christmas at Little Poppleton 
Manor ” is very amusing, and will please children immensely. 
“ Father Christmas” is devoted, as the latter portion of its 
title implies, exclusively to the little ones, who will, no doubt, 
fully appreciate the tales, engravings, and coloured sketches. 


THE New York Nation, writing upon the death of Mr. 
Delane, says :—“ With Mr. Delane the fierce editorial inde- 
pendence of the Times passed away, and it now reflects more 
distinctly than ever the cautious and somewhat tepid views of 
the chief proprietor, who is a great landowner and Conser- 
vative. The present Ministry gets a feeble support from it, 
and it attacks nobody with any vigour.... Mr. Delane’s 
one great mistake was his position with regard to the civil 
war in this country, which was at one time ascribed to the 
West Indian connections of his family, but was more pro- 
bably the result of enormous deception at the hands of its 
American correspondent after Dr. Russell’s departure.” 


It is said that Mr. John Payne has in the press, and 
nearly ready for publication, a new volume of poems, which 
will include several long pieces, and form, perhaps, the most 
important book he has yet published. Messrs. Newman 
and Co., of Hart Street, W.C., will be the publishers. 


“THE FERN PARADISE,” Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
illustrated “plea for the culture of ferns,” after passing 
through five editions, is about to re-issued by Messrs. Samp- 
son Law, Marston, and Co., in shilling mumbers, as a 
monthly serial. The first number will be published in a few 
days. 


WE understand that the first edition of Mr Fred Bar- 
nard’s original designs, entitled “ Character-Sketches from 
Dickens,” issued by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., 
was exhausted within a few days of publication. A second 
edition was at once put to press, but owing to the care 
necessary in the production of the work, further copies will 
not be ready before the end of next week. 


THERE died at Paris a week back Louis Desiré Berozzi, 
an important figure in the Parisian musical world, and one 
by no means unknown to fame either here or on the Con- 
tinent. He was principally remarkable for the number of 
excellent schools for music he was instrumental in founding, 
and for which societies he invariably wrote the text-books 
—works of perfect finish and considerable merit. He in the 
early portion of his career studied at the Conservatoire 
under Zimmermann and Lesseur, who found in him an apt 
pupil. Berozzi came of a family peculiar for its musical 
talents ; his grandfather, Jerome, was a musician of no mean 
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order, and this patriarch had three sons who held appoint- 
ments in connection with music at Dresden, Naples, and 
Turin. Louis Berozzi’s father was the well-known flautist at 
the Opéra Comique. Louis was sixty-five at the time of his 
death, and was the last of this talented family. 


A MARBLE bust of that eminent Liberal lawyer and 
politician, Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P., is being executed 
by Mr. William Tyler. 


BOLOGNA has always been noted for possessing the most 
cultivated audience in Italy, but it is becoming sadly hyper- 
critical. There can surely be no justification for hissing 
“ Mignon ” off the stage, and yet this is what the Bolognese 
have just done with Thomas’s delightful work. On the other 
hand, they have accorded a warm reception to Goldmarck’s 
“Kénigin von Saba,” which was splendidly mounted and 
well performed at the Teatro Communale. The chief soprano 
véle in the latter opera was undertaken by Mdlle. Turolla, 
who made her début at Covent Garden last season. Her 
success in the part was remarkably great, and the young 
prima donna more than once roused her audience to a pitch 
of the utmost enthusiasm. Mdlle. Turolla may have an 
opportunity of repeating her impersonation in London, for 
Mr. Gye will probably produce Goldmarck’s opera next 
season if the religious difficulties of the libretto can be 
overcome. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Abbott. John S. C.—The Spanish Cavalier; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 
Illustrated. Ward, Lock, and Co. me 

Besant, Walter, M.A.—Gaspard de Coligny. (The New Plutarch.) and Edition. 
Marcus Ward and Co. Fs 

Clarke, Mary Cowden.—The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. New Edition. 
Bickers and Son. 

Daddy Swallow. Illustrated. Seeley, Jackson, and Co. = ; 

Foster, Joseph. —Peerage, Baronet »ge, and Knightage of the British Empire for 
1880. Nichols and Sons, Parliament Street. ; 

G:ddes, James.—History of the Administration of John De Witt. Vol. I. 
1623-1654. C. ~~ Paul and Co. 

Giberne, Agnes.—Sun, Moon, and Stars. Seeley, Jackson, and Co. : 

Gustafsson, Richard.—Chit Chat by Puck. Translated from the Swedish by 
Albert Alberg. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 

Hand and Heart Christmas Box. Hand and Heart Fublishing Office. 

Havergal, The Late Frances Ridley.—Echoes from the Word. //aud and Heart 

ublishing Office. i 

Hawthorne, Julian.—Sebastian Strome. 3 vols. Richard Bentley and Son. 

Hutton, Arthur Wollaston, M.A.—The Aoglican Ministry. An Essay. With 
a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Manning. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Joyce, P. W.,, LL.D., translated from the Gaelic by.—Old Celtic Romances, 
C. Kegan Paul and Co, . 

LAr, No. 258. 7 Decembre, 1879. A. Ballue, Editeur. 134, New Bond 

treet. 


Lewes, George Henry.—Problems of Life and Mind. 3rdSeries. Triibner and 
Cc 


‘0. 

Litchfield, Frederick.— Pottery and Porcelain. Bickers and Son. 

Lowndes, Ilenry.— Poems and Translations. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Macdonell, James.—France Since the First Empire. Edited by his Wife. 
Macmillan and Co. , 

Molesworth, Mrs.--The Tapestry Room. A Child's Romance. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. Macmillan and Co. 

Mustard and Cress. Illustrated. Seeley, Jackson, and Co. 

Nicholsoa, Edward ne Fy M.A.—The Gospel according to the Hebrews. C. 
Kegan Pav] and Co, 

Oliphant, Mrs. —The Greatest Heiress in England. 3 vo's. Hust and Blackett. 

Post Office Directory for 1880. Kelly ard Co. 

Felon, Remeee Popplewell.—Eastern Cities and Italian Towns. Edward 

tanford. 

Pullan, Richard Popplewell.—Elementary Lectures cn Christian Architecture. 
Edward Stanford. 

Shiell, Anthony George.—A Year in India. S. Tinsley and Co. 

Sibree, Rev. James, jun., F.R.G.S.—The Great African Island. Chapters on 

adagascar. Triibner and Co. 

Smith, George, C.1 E., LL.D.—Thse Life of Alexander Diff, D.D. Vol. II. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

Tennyson, A!fred.- Songs ; set to music by various composers. Edited by W. G. 
Cusins. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The Caan at Home. Illustrated by Charles Whymper. Smith, Elder, 


and Co. 

The Young People's Favourite, W. Stewart aud Co. 

Weber, A.— Miles Harling. 2 vols. Walter Smith (late Mozley and Smith). 

Wood, Andrew, M.D., translated into English verse by.—Schiller's ** Lay of the 
Bell.” W, P. Nimmo aad Co, 


FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


History. 
Paul Lacroix.—Institutions, Usages, et Costumes du 17e Sitcle. Firmin Didot. 
V. Duruy.—Histoire des Romaine. TomelI. Hachette. 
Louis Blanc.—Dix ans de l’histoire d’Angieterre. Tome V. Calmann Levy, 
ules Hansen. — Les Coulisses de le Diplomatie. Baudry. 
mile Clairin.—Le Cléricalisme de 1789 & 1870. Charpentier. 
Comte de Montalembert.—Sainte Elizabeth de Hongrie. Marne. 
FIcTION. 
Henry Greville. Lucie Rodey. Plon. 
Constant Guéroult.— La Bourgeoise d’Anvers. Dentu. 
Edgar Montei'.— Antoinette Margueron. Charpentier. 
Fortuné du Boisgobey.—Le Tambour de Montmirail. Plo, 
Louis Noir.— Le Corsaire Noir. Georges Cadot. 
MIsCELLANEOUS. 
Pierre Corneille.—Théatre Choisi. Marne. 
Elysée Reclus.—Géographie Universelle. Tome V. Hachette. 








No More Gas 1N DAYTIME.—More than 30,000 of Chappuis’ 
Daylight Reflectors are fitted up in London only, by which means gas is done 
away with, and the places rendered cheerful and healthy, added to which a 
considerable onume © effected. Prospectuses sent on receipt of two stamp: 
addressed to (F.) Chappuis, €9, Fleet Street, London. 
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Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.’s 
BOOKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 62. 
NISIDA ; or Two Winters in Madeira. By EDGAR CRANE, 


Now ready, imperial 8vo, cloth extra. gilt edges, 2:8, illustrated by 
CaLpgcotrT. 

BRETON FOLK : an Artistic Tour in Brittany, By 

HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of “ Artists and Arabs.” “* Normand 

Picturesque,” &c. With +71 Illustrations by RANDOLPH CatpEcome 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT 
ARTISTS. Each Volume is illustrated with from twelve to twenty Full- 
ae en and bound in ornamental clot 

ver, 38. 61. 
sntpinas NEW VOLUMES now ready in this Popular Series ave :—~ 
ARTH. From Recent Rese 3 
DOBSON, Author of “ Vignettes in Raven Wass Sagidage! eae 


RUBENS. From Recent Authorities. By C. W. K 
Hertford College, Oxford. With 16 Engravings. 7 EIT, M.A, 





Now ready, complete in itself. ) 

VOL. IV. OF MEN OF MARK. Thirty-six Cabinet 
ae (by Lock and Whitfield) of the most Eminent Men of the Day, 
specially taken for this work, With Biographies. In handsome c’oth gilt 
que 410, gilt dees, 253. “ renee pee > from Life of the 

wn Prince of German ean . Sta » W. P. Frith, . M. 
Stanley, T. D. Huxley. Birket Foster, &c. fie: tin ae 


MADAME DE REMUSAT, MEMOIRS OF 
1822-1808. By her Grandson, M. PAUL se KEMUSAT, Senator 
Translated by Mrs. Cashet Hoey and Mr. Joun Litig. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, cloth extra. (Shortly. 

THE WITTY AND HUMOROUS SIDE OF THE 


ENGLISH FOETS. W.th a Variety of cimens Arranged in Peti 
By ARTHUR H. ELLIOTT. 1 a cnautee cloth, ay 6d. nt 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES, 


At 2s. 6d. A VOLUME. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES.—Iit has 6 en determined to issue the 
Jollowing V.iumes tn a cheaper form, im very neat limp cloth. The 
immense success which has attended the issue in the Six-Shilling form isa 
guarantee that at HALF-A-CROWN the demand will be still larger. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in aid of the Formation 
of ees of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Twenty-second Edition. 
as. 6d. 

ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Essays by the Author of 
“ The Gentle Life.” Fifth Edition. 2s. 64. 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST: a New Translation of Thomas 
A Kempis’s ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi.” With a Vignette from an Original 
Drawing by Sir Tuomas Lawrence Third Edition. as. 6d, 

ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compare’, R- 
vi:ed, and Annotated by the Author of * The Gentle Life.” ith Vignert. 
Poirait. Third Edition. 2s. 6d.. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Tenth Edition. 


23. 6d. 


THE SILENT HOUR. Fssays, Original and Selected, 
By the Author of ‘*‘ The Gentle L fe.”” Fourth Edition. as. 61. 


HALF - LENGTH PORTRAITS. Short Studies of 
Notable Persons. By J. HAIN FRISWELL. 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS, for the Self- 


Improvement of Students in English Literatu‘e Second Edition. as. 6d. 


A MANS THOUGHTS. By J. HAIN FRISWELL. 
Second Edition 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


OUR SQUARE CIRCLE, By J. HAIN FRISWELL. 


3 vols. 


MR LANCASTER’S RIVAL. 


French Heiress in her own Chateau.” 3 vols. 


JIMMY’S CRUISE IN THE PINAFORE, &c. By 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Author of “ Litue Men,” &c. Small pest 8vq 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


JULES VERNE.—THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
WORLD. By JULES VERNE. With ¢9 I'ltrations by L. Benstr 
and P. PaimippoTeaux, and so Facsimiles of Ancient Drawings. ee 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s. €d. ; gi't edges, 14s. (Ready. 


JULES VERNE.—THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE : A 
New Story, By JULES VERNE, Numercus very graphic Illustrations. 
Crown &vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


THE SERPENT CHARMER : A Tale of the Indian 
Mutixy. By LOUIS ROUSSELET, Author cf * India and its Native 
Princes.” Translated from the French by Mary de HAUTEVILLE. 
Numerous Illustrations. 1 vo!., square crown &vo c'oth, extra, 73. 6. 

“ A glowing picture of Indian:cenery. Decidedly above the average. Welb 
translated.”—Grafi.c. 


THE BOY'S FROISSART. Selected from the Chronicles 
of England, France, Spain, &c. By SIDNEY LANIER. Fully ll'ustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 

New Work by she Author of “ Adventures of a Young Naturalist ” 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. Showing how a French- 
man who abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly. and by a series of accidents, 
driven round the World. By LUCIEN BIAKT. Numerous Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


-BRAVE JANET: a Story for Girls ; and Tue CHILDREN’S 


TRUSTS: A Story of Beech-Tree Dingle. By ALICE LEE. Square 8va 
cloth extra, 33. 6d. With Fromispiece by M. Ertan Epwarps. 


By the Author of “A 


Lonpdon : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTUN, SEARLE. and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Bu'!ding:, 188, Fleet Street, EC. 
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F. & C. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher, Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Mannfactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford 8t., W. 


HARRON’S 


NT r 
KNOCKABOUT 
BAG, ros. €d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 

Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags cffered elsewhere as the *‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List cf Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
tor taveliing, post free. 
820, HIGH HOLBORBYWN, 
Next Southampton Buildings. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 


[| Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. This 
copying process has Leen adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, who have 
paid the inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout 
all their Departments. No tedious washing off. Full particulars po:t free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 14, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


THE EXAMINER. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 





The ‘‘ EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 3d.; three 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. to. be 
made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


THE SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Mutual Life Assurance Society. 


ESTABLISHED 15-3. 
i —_oe — : 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace Tue Duxe or RicHMOND AND GoRDON, K.G., D.C.L. (Oxon.) 
fi : i EARL oF 
ENTS.—The Hon. Lorp Deas ; The Right Hon. Tue 
ey Saaaeae ; The Right Hon. Tue Eart OF Rosesery; The Most 
Hon. THE Marquis oF TWEEDDALE. f 





Assuvance Fund . 4£ 7,000,000. 
Annual Revenue . £880,000. 
Claims Paid . ©. £11,000,000. 
Profit Divided . £.5,500,000. 


1880 is the Bonus Year. 


Entrants before 31st December will participate in the 
SEVEN YEARS’ PROFIT. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
West End Agency—49 PALL MALL. 


Dublin . . 41 WestmorecanpSt. | Leeds . 2 PARK a 
Glasgow . 114 West Grorce St. Bristol . . 22 CoLLEGE GREEN. 
Manchester ALBerT SQUARE. Belfast . ‘.* 2 Hicu Street. 
Liverpool . 48 CasTLe STREET. | Newcast’e Gratncer St. West. 


Birmingham 12 Bennett's Hit. Dundee . » 9 PANMuRE STREET. 
Norwich, 48 St. Gites’ Cuuncn PLain. 
: sin all the important towns of the three Kingdoms. 
‘> ors J SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
AY H. TURNBULL, Secrefary. 


Report with Accounts, Prospectuses, and Forms of 
“ on application at any of the Society's Offices or 


FEpinsurcu, December 1879. 

Copies of the last Annual 
Proposals may be oblaine 
Agenctes. 
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ARE PREFERRED because 
Price from £4 4s. 
For Cash £4. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
those unable to pay Cash can acquire 
them on Hire at 2s. Gd. per week, 
without addition to the price. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Tailors, Dress and Mantle Makers, 
Corset, Stay and Skirt Makers, Shirt 
and Collar Makers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
and Boot Repairers, and Saddlers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Paracel 
Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
all who have Sewing to do. . 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
improvements, and the easy terms of 
payment bring them within the reach of 
the poorest seamstress. 

ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 
increasing sale. 

In 1878 the Sales were 356,482 
Machines. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 
finest Muslin. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 
years, Tue Sincere ManuracturinGc 
Company, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
before Vice-Chancellor, Sir James 
Bacon, 


HAVE ESTABLISHED 
their exclusive right to the use of the 


name “‘Sincer” as applied to Sewing 
Machines, 


THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “Sincer” or ‘ Sincer's " Sewing 
Machines are only made by Tug Sincer 
MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 


WHO KEFP THEM ON SALE AT 


their offices in all the Towns of the Un'ted 
Kingdom. 


BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who, having no good trade repute of their 
own, USE OUR NAME Sincar to palm 
off counterfeit Machines of inferior ccn- 
struction and manufacture. 


Every ‘“ SINGER” MACHINE 


has the Company’s name printed upon the 
top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 


YO AVOID DECEPTION 
buy only at the Offices of Tug Sincer 
MawnuracturtnG Company (formerly I, 
Singer and Co.) 





Curer Countinc House in Evrore— ; 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices ic the United Kingdom. , 
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WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Mixed Essays. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


:— Democracy — Equality — Irish Catholicism and British 

eden Porro Vanes at Necessarium—A Guide to English 

Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic 
on Goethe—George Sand. 


Literature and Dogma. An Essay 
towards a better Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 9s. 
*.* The references to all the Bible quotations are, in this edition, added 

for the first time. 


God and the Bible. A Review of 


Objections to ‘‘ Literature and Dogma.” Reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review, entirely revised. With a preface. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Last Essays on Church and 


Religion. With a Preface. Crown 8vo, 73, 


St. Paul and Protestantism. With 


an Essay on Puritanism and the Church of England. ‘Third Edition, 
revised. Small Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Culture and Anarchy: An Essay in 


Political and Sccial Criticism. Reprinted from the Cormhidd Magazine. 
With a Preface and Alterations. Second Edition. 7s. 


On the Study of Celtic Literature. 
6d 


Svo. 8s. 


Friendship’s Garland; being the 
Conversations, Letters, and Opinions of the late Arminius Baron Von- 


Thunder-Ten-Tronckh. Collected and Edited, with a Dedicatory Letter to 
Adolescens Leo, Esq., of the Daily Telegraph. Small Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 


New and Recent Publications. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The White Fields of France. An 


account of Mr. McA.u’s Mission to the Working Men of Paris. By the 
Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D., Author of *‘ Hymns of Faith and 
Hope,” &c. 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


Times Before the Reformation. With 


an Account of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, the Friar of Florence. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM DINWIDDIE, LL.B. 


. . T - 
Position and Progress. A New Series 
of Addressesby STEVENSON A. BLACKWOOD, author of “ Triumph 
of Faith,” *‘ Heavenly Places,” &c., &c, Small crown 8vo, 1s., cloth limp. 


The Person of Christ: The Perfection 
of His Humanity viewed as a Proof of His Divinity. By PHILIP 
SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., New York, Author of ‘‘ Pilgrim Notes on Bible 
Lands,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s, €d. 


The Story of Mission Work among 
the French in Belleville, Paris. An Account of What I Saw and Heard 
Bw ee Weeks’ Visit to Miss de Broen in 1877, By LOUISA 

, TON, 





eel 


Just published, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, ss. cloth. 


Post Haste. A Tale of Her Majesty’s 


Mails, By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Authorof “ Fighting the Flames,” 
** The Iron Horse,” &c 


** Interesting and lively, and containing valuable moral lessons.’’—Aderdeen 
Fournal, 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Bible Children. Studies for the Young. 


i By the Rev. JAMES WELLS, Author of “ Bible Echoes.” 
The subjects are well chosen, and . ably handled.”—Rock. 
We heartily commend this volume as a gift book to children.”—-/7reman. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Bible Echoes. Addresses to the Young. 
3 


the Rev JAMES WELLS, M.A., Glas Author of “ Bibl 
Children.” With Illustrations, asgow, Author o ble 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Our Coffee-Room. By LADY HOPE. 


With Preface by Lieutenant-General Sir AkTHUR Cotton, R.E., K.C.S.L, 

** A story of Christian effort . toldina simple, unostentatious manner 

that is exceedingly pleasant. 
kind.”—Reck. 





Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. cloth. 


More About our Coffee-Room. By 


LADY HOPE, Authoress of “ Our Coffee-Room,” &c. 
“This volume is even more interesting than the last.” — English Independent. 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21, Berners Street. 


» Will be read with interest of no ordinary _ 
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NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





EPISODES of PERSONAL ADVENTURE 
in FIELD, FLOOD, and FOREST. A Book for Boys. Engraved 
Frontispiece and Title. Cloth extra, 2~. 6d.; or, with gilt edges, 3s, 


EPISODES of DISCOVERY in ALL 
AGES. A_ Book for Youth. Engraved Frontispiece and Title. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d.; or, with gilt edges, 3.. 


EPISODES of the SEA in FORMER 
TIMES: Records of Suffering and Saving. A Book for Boys, 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d.; or, with gilt edges, 3s, 


EPISODES of HISTORY: Stirring Inci- 


dents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book for Youth E 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth extra, 2s, 6d. ; or, with gilt edges, en 


EPISODES of FOREIGN LIFE and 
MANNERS, and PICTURES of FOREIGN LANDS. A Book for 
Youth. Engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth extra, 2s, 6d. ; or, with 
gilt edges, 3s. 


A THOUSAND MILES’ CRUISE in the 


SILVER CLOUD: From Dundee to France and Back in a Small Boat 
By WILLIAM FORWELL. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8yo 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ’ 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS of ANCIENT 


GREECE and ROME: A Handbook of Greek and Roman Mythology. 
By E. M. BERENS. | Iilustrated from Antique Sculptures. Cloth extra, 
3. 6d.; or, with gilt edges, 4s. 


THE NEWSPAPER READER, Being 


Accounts of some of the most interesting and important events of the Nine 
teenth Century, extracted from leading contemporary Journals. By H. F, 
BUSSEY and T. W. REID. Engraved Frontispiece. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d.; 
or, with gilt edges, 3s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL READER; or, 


Brief Biographics of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dramatists, Poets, 
Scientific Men, &c. By Eminent Writers. With numerous Portraits, 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d.; or, with gilt edges, 3s. 


THE. UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great 


and the Infinitely Little, A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels 
revealed and explained by Natura! Science. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D, 
Illustrated. by 272 Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition. Medium 8yo, 
c'oth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


“* As interesting as the most exciting romance, and a great deal more likely to 
be remembered to good purpose.”— Standard. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


A Magnificent Present for Christmas 
or the New Year. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE EDITION DE LUXE. 


Twenty-four Volumes, imperial 8vo, con taining 


248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, AND 
88 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on real China paper. 
Only ONE THOUSAND COPIES printed, each Set NUMBERED. 


The mode of Publication adopted is that of SUBSCRIPTION 
THROUGH BOOKSELLER, 


Terms of Subscription, &c., from any Bookseller. 


THE THACKERAY CIFT-BOOK. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY’S BALLADS. 
Just published, small gto, 16s., 


BALLADS. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With a Portrait of the AuTHorR, 
And 56 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson) 


George du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, 
Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 


Printed on toned paper by Clay, Sons, and Taylor, and elegantly bound ia cloth, 
gilt edges, by Burn. ; 


GIFT-BOOK for Lovers of RURAL LIFE. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Large crown 8vo, ros. 6d., 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 


Or, SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY, RURAL 
LIFE, AND POACHING. 


With 41 IL.ustrRations, specially drawn for the work by Charles Whymper- 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
DAIREEN. By F. Frankfort Moore, 


author of “‘ Sojourners Together.” 2 vole. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS 
Set to Music by various Composers. 
Edited by W. G. CUSINS. 


The vo'ume comprises forty-five Songs, and is issued in a handsome cloth 
binding, giltleaves. Price 21s, or in half morocco, price 25s. [Now Ready. 


C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO., x, Paternoster Square. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. Price 1s. 


GRANT & CO.’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR 1879. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, entitled :— 
“A BAD BARGAIN.” 


With brilliant Chromo Illustrations. 


“ An ably written story.”"—Aedl's Messenger. 

‘* The illustrations are especially good.""—Brie/. 

*‘ Ingenious fancies ; clever sketches of character ; excitement of its gamb- 
ling scenes,”— Daily Chronicle. 

** The four well-drawn coloured plates deserve to rank as works ofart, One 
of the pretttest stories.”— London Letter of Exeter Gazette. 

“* Anything but a. bad bargain, either in matter or illustrations.” —United 
Service Gazette. 

** Striking scenes from the Franco German Campaign.”—Northern Whig. 





GRANT & CO., 72 to 75, Turnmill Street, London, E.C. 
AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


LATIN LANGUAGE, 


Comprising a 
Grammar Exercise and Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation. 
By MAURICE CG HIME, M.A., 
Ex. Schol., and Mod. T.C D.. Head Master of Foyle College, Londonderry. 


Dustin: SULLIVAN BROTHERS. 
Lorpjon: SIMPKIN MARSHALL AND CO. 





Demy 8vo, price 6d. 


ENGLAND’S POLICY IN THE EAST; 
OUR RELATIONS with RUSSIA, and the FUTURE of SYRIA. 


By EDWARD CAZALET 
“ An electoral address of si ar ability.”— Z.xaminer. 
** A masterly statement.””—Daily Chronicle. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 











s. d. 
Life of Christ, by Canon Farrar. Islustrated Edition ... Half morocco, 2 
Life and Work of St. Paul, by Cannon Farrar. 2 vols. Half calf, extra, ° 
Life of the Prince Consort. Vols. I.to IV. ... «» Half calf, extra, 520 


The Voyage of the *‘ Sunbeam.” Best Edition. + Half morocco .. 12 0 
Memoirs of Catharine and Craufurd Tait  ... Half calf, extra, 14 0 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works. Complete in 1 vol. « Half morocco ... 7 6 
Macaulay’s Works. 4 vols. .. ote ove -»- Half calf, extra. 3 ° 
Haliam’s Historical Works. 10 vols... a ... Half calf, extra, 60 0 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers. 5 vols. eee ... Half calf, extra, 450 
Smiles’s “ Self-Help’ Series. 4 vols. oe w+ Half calf, extra. 300 
The Christian Year, by Rev. J. Keble ia .-- Half calf, antique 4 6 
Conybeare’s St. Paul ove ove os .. Half calf, extra, 10 6 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles... Half calf, extra, 7 6 
Letters of Charles Dickens. 2vols. ... as +» Half calf, extra, 300 
Ingoldsby Legends. Popular Edition. With Plates. ... Half morocco, 60 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. Crown 8vo, Half morocco, 50 
Shakespeare. Globe Edition... “eee ooo ... Half morocco, 60 
Smith’s Smailer Dictionary of the Bible ese Half calf, extra, 9 0 
The Waverley Novels. 25 vols. oll oné «» Half morocco, 63 0 
Works of Charles Dickens. 21 vols. ..- hie «+ Half morocco, 96 0 
Lord Beaconsficlo’s Novels. 10 vols ... oon .. Half morocco, 42 0 
Novels, by the Author of “‘ Adam Bede.”’ 8 vols, ... Half morocco, 50 0 
Works of Fiction, by Canon Kingsley. 6 vols. ... +» Half calf, extra. 42 0 


And more than Twelve Hundred other Popular Books, in morocco 
and other ornamental bindings. : 


CATALOGUES POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S felect Library (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By ‘‘BAGATELLE.” 








London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


NEW SERIES. 
COMPLETE IN 12 VOLUMEs. 
FORMING AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
Handsomely Bound in Extra Cloth, Price 303. 
“A perfect treasury of most entertaining reading.” 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


LIFE IN A GERMAN VILLAGE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Henry WEYLAND CHETWYND, 


Author of “‘ Neighbours and Friends,” * Janie,” “‘ Mdlle. d’Estanville,”” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


By Lieut.-Col. L. W. M. Locxnart, 
Author of “ Mine is Thine,”’ “ Fair to See,” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With Twelve Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


THE LAY OF THE BELL. 


AND OTHER BALLADS. 
By SCHILLER. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH METRE 


By ANDREW WOOD, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh ; 


Author of Translations of “‘ Satires of H ” “ Epistles of Horace,” 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Don Carlos,” Lessing’s ”" Nathan the Wise.” &e. 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO and CO., 
EDINBURGH. 


HE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
The Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES LESSONS in the 
original and successful plan at his Resid i 





a on an ence, Brigstock Vicarage, 


Prospectus and terms on application. 
“ The Voice and Public Speaking,” 3s. 6d., post free from the Author. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rags, Earty Printep, anp Curious Works, 


Lisrary Epirions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MisceLLangous Books. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANZA., 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, DD., late Public 
" Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849— 1876. 
i i i Notes i ish, by his Son, E. B. Micuect, M.A., 
Edited, with Copious in Bagi, by dns 


PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL SANK OF ENGLAND, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, 
Corner of Threadneedle Street, 
Lonron, E.C., December 9, 1879. 


HE DIRECTORS of the NATIONAL PRO- 

VINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, That a 
HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND at the rate of Eight per Cent per annum, and 
a HALF-YEARLY BONUS of Five per Cent., will be PAYABLE on the Bank’s 
Stock on and after the Ninth Day of Jemanty next, when the Dividend and 
Bonus Warrants may be obtained at = pow Ra ee Street 
corn Threa treet), or at ‘erent bra 
‘ a eee BOOKS oil be CLOSED on and after FRIDAY, the 
rath instant, until the Dividend and Bonus become payable.— 

By order of the Court of Directors, 


W. HOLT, oint General 
R. FERGUSSON, \) 
TG. ROBINSON,) Managers. 
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43, Great Marisoroven Stxeer. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
and RUSSIA in 1827. By the Marcnionass oF WesTMINSTER. 8vo, 158. 


‘A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which 
Lady Westminster sent home that her book is most agreeable.” —A thenaum. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1880. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Corrected by the Nobility. 4oth Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved. 315. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 
Mrs, OxvipHant, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


THROUGH THE STORM. By CHARLES QUENTIN. 
3 vols. 
“There is more than the average of exciting incident in this decidedly 
interesting tale.”—A thenaum. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 


“Sr. Orave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
** The graceful tone and quality of the work of the author of ‘St. Olave’s’ are 
well faoen. ‘ Little Miss Feimeute’ is a very good example of her manner,” — 
Academy. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 
“Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” SECOND EpiTion. 3 vole. 
* Like all the other novels of the author, ‘ Young Mrs. Jardine’ can be safely 
recommended for family reading. It is a pretty story, written in pure English.” 
The Times. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of ‘ ANNE Dysart,” &c. 


‘« *Sir Jobn’ has abundant interest without any straining after the sensa- 
tional.’’—A thenaum. 


ICKERS and SONS ILLUSTRATED 7s. 
STANDARD GIFT BOOKS. 
The New Volume 

THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE’sS 
HEROINES: A Series of 15 tales. By Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE. 
Condensed by her Sister SABILLA NOVELLO. With nine Illustrations, 
from paintings by W. S. Herrick and T. F, Dicksee. Demy 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. 
With an account of his Life. By A. KIPPIS, D.D. Illust:ated with 12 Plates, 
reproduced from drawings made during the voyages. Demy 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 73. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH (OLIVER) THE LIFE AND TIMES 
of. By JOHN FORSTER. Fifth Edition, with 40 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7. 6d. 

NELSON (THE LIFE OF). BY ROBERT 
SOUTHEY. Iilustrated with 12 Plates by Westall and others. Facsimiles 
of ingen) imei and Plan of Battle of the Nile. Cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. BY 
CHARLES and MARY LAMB. Illustrated with 12 Plates from the 
** Boydel Gallery.” New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARE. BY THE 
Rev. WILLIAM DODD, LL.D, Illustrated with 12 Plates. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. . 

BICKERS and SON, 1, Leicester Square, W.C. 


Onthe 16th December, Royal 8vo, 1530 pages. Cloth gilt, price 42s, 


THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE, 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR 1880. 


By JOSEPH FOSTER. 


With more than Fourteen Hundred Engravings of Arms, and numerous 
other Iliustrations. 


This work contains fuller accounts of the Families and Connections of the 
Nobility than are to be found in any other work of the kind. All the Coats of 
Arms have been revised and corrected by the records of the Co'lege of Arms and 
the Lyon Office, and are artistically designed. 





6d. 





Westminster : NICHOLS and SONS, 25, Parliament Street. 


At the end of this month will appear, 
Price Sixpence, No, I. of the THIRD SERIES of the 


COVENT GARDEN MAGAZINE. 


Conducted by W. H. C. NATION, 
And containing Several New Features. 
Office, 44a, Catherine Street, Strand, W. C. 


HE NEW NATION.—Now Printing for publica- 


tion on 1st January, 1880; Subjects, God and Man :*the Science of 
Etymology, from Noah to Joseph ; from Moses to Christ ; Christianity : Ancient 
Egypt ; the Testimony of Bygone Humanity, concerning the races of Shem and 
Ham, conveyed to us in 40 languages and 200 dialects ; the Distinguishing 
Mark on each of our Bodies ; The New Nation. 
Of all Booksellers and Librarians, 5 vols, Two Guineas, 








By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for 
Diseases of the Skin. 


Eighth Edition, post-free thirty-two stamps. 


RUPTIONS; their Rational Treatment. 


London: G, Hitt, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 
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Dec. 13, 1879. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


ASSAM RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1852 and 1867, 


With Subsidy and Concession from the Government 
of India. 


Capital, £250,000, 
In 25,000 Shares of £10 each, 





Board of D‘rectors. 
Major-General J. T. BOILEAU, R.E., F.R.S. (Chairman), 
31, Ladbroke Square, London, W. 
WILLIAM MORAN, Esq. (of Messrs. William Moran and Co., 


Calcutta), St. Edmondsbury, Lucan, Co. Dublin, Ireland; and 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square, London. 


Major-General J. M. GRAHAM, lite Depaiy Commissioner 
Lakhimpur, Assam, 10, Harley Gardens, London, 


J. BERRY WHITE, Esq., Surgeon-Major, Bengal (late of Dibra- 
garh, Upper Assam), Chambers, 2, Pall Mall Place, London. 


EVAN ALEXANDER JACK, Esq. (of Messrs. Shaw, Finlay- 
oer Co.), 7, Haroldstone Road, South Kensington, 
ondon, ‘ 


And two Directors to b: appointed by the Secretary of S:ate for 
India (if he thinks fit) under the Concession. 


Agents in London and Calcutta. 
Messrs. SHAW, FINLAYSON, and Co. 


Consulting Engineer in Londen, 
A. M. RENDEL, Esq, C.E. 


Engineer in India. 
CHARLES EWING, Esq., C.E. 
Bankers. 
The AGRA BANK (Limited), 35, Nicholas Lane, Londoa, E.C. 


Solicitors. 


In LonDON—Messrs. FRESHFIELDS and WILLIAMS, 5, Bank 
Buildings, E.C. 


In CALCUTTA—Messrs. SANDERSON and Co, 


Auditors. 
Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, and Co., 4t, Coleman Street, 
London, 
Brokers. 


Messrs. JOSHUA HUTCHINSON and Son, 15, Anzel Coart, 
Throgmorton Street, London. ; 
Secretary. 
JOHN A. HUME, Esq. 


OFFICES — London (Temporary Offizes), Cornhill Chambers 
64, Cornhill, E.C.; Calcutta, 29, Strand. 





HE DIRECTORS of the above-named COMPANY 
are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 23,500 
SHARES, of £10 each, on the following terms :— " 


Payments on the Shares now offered to be made as follows : = 
41 on application. 
£2 on allotment. 


No further call will be made before the mon‘h of Feb-uary next, 
when a call not exceeding £2 per share will be made, and further 
calls not exceeding £2 per share may afterwards be made, as 
required, at intervals of not les; than two months. 

The estimated cost of the Railway, including the Mineral Branch, 
with rolling stock in accordance with the schedule to the contract 
with the Secretary of State for India ia Courcil, and providing fur 
ballasting, buildings, and other charges is £213,841 163. 11d. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company, to which are annexed copies of the Concession from the 
Government of India, and of the Agreement between the Company 
and Messrs. Shaw, Finlayson, and Co., may be seen at the London 
Offices of the Company. Plans of the projected Railway can 
be seen at the Offices. . 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned forthwith, 
without deduction. Shoali the Shares allotted to any applicant be 
less than the number applied for, the surplus paid on application 
will be credited in reduction of the amount payable on allotment. 

Full prospectuses, upon which only applications for Shares cam 
be made, and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices 
vf the Company in London, and of their Brokers, Messrs. Joshua 
Hutchinson and Son, 15, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C. 


London, E.C., December 4, 1879. 
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Dec. 13, 1879. 
THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated every evening at 8 o'clock, until further notice. 


SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
TU-DAY (Saturday), Dec. 13, at 2 o’clock, and on the seven following Saturdays 
Dec. 20, 27, Jan. 3, 10, 17, 24, amd 31. Shylock, Mr. Irving. Portia, Miss El'en 


T ‘ 
‘Box Office open daily from ro to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN, 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—The Zelegraph says: 


‘*The occupants of a sixpenny gall a shilling pit, the four shill'n 
balcony stal!s, and two shilling p-t stalls ced Ghnily circle, find themselves alike 
well placed for commanding an uninterrupted view of the stage and enjoying 
the evening’s per‘ormance in ease and comfort.” No fees. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—MISS' BATEMAN 

as LEAH, EVERY EVENING, at 7.30, for a limited number of 

nights, prior to the production of the Christmas Pantomime, THE FORTY 
THIEVES. Doors open at seven. Performance conclude at 10. 30. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


. ‘HE following are the Dates at which the several 
EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the year 


1880 will COMMENCE :— 
MATRICULATION. — Monday, January 12, and Monday, June 21. 


BACHELOR OF Arts.—First B.A., Mon¢ay, July 19. 
Second B.A., Monday, October 2s. 


MASTER OF Arts.—Branch I, Mester, June 7 ; Branch II., Monday, June 
14; Branch III., Monday, June 2z. 


Doctor oF LiTeRATURE.— First D.Lit , Monday, June 7. 
Second D.Lit., Tuesday, December 7. 


ScRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS.—Tuesday, November 23. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE.—First B.Sc.. Monday, July 19. 
Second B.Sc., Monday, October 18. 


Doctor oF SciENCE.—Within the first twenty-one days of June. 


BACHELOR oF Laws.—First LL B., 
Secord LL.B, | Monday, January 5. 


Doctor oF LAws,.—Thursday, January 15. 


BACHELOR OF MEDICINE.— Preliminary Scientific, Monday, Ju'y 19. 
First M.B., Monday, July <6. 
Second M.B., Monday, Nov. 1. 


BACHELOR OF SURGERY.—Tuesday, November 23. 

MASTER IN SURGERY.-— Monday, November 22. 

Doctor OF MED ciNE.— Monday, November 22. 

SUBJECTS RELATING TO PuBLic HEALTH.—Monday, December 13. 


BACHELOR OF Music.—First B.Mu:., Monday, Decemter 13. 
Second B.Mus., Monday, December 2>. 


Doctor oF Music.—First D. Mus., Monday, December 13. 























The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be 
obtained om application.to.‘‘ The Registrar of the University of London, Bu - 


lington Gardens, London, W.” 
ARTHUR MTILMAN, M.A., 
Registrar. 


THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literaturo, 
Science, and Art. 


PORTRAITSEOF EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN 
are now published weekly in the EXAMINER. 


They are executed by Messrs. VINCENT Brooks and 
Co, on tinted paper, and are accompanied by full 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

There is no diminution in the matter contained in 
the EXAMINER, and no increase of price. 

The following portraits have already appeared, and 
the papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt 
of fifty-one stamps, :— 

I. PROFESSOR DARWIN. | 4. PROFESSOR RUSKIN. 
2, ALFRED TENNYSON. | 5. PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 6. CHARLES READE.. 
7. PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
8. MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 
9. The VERY REV. CHARLES J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


December 9, 1879. 





Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. rice ros. 6d. each, including 
notice, 





OFFICE—136, STRAND. 
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, SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


fs OODALL’S VORKSHTIRE RELISH. 
r The most delicious aud Cheapest Sauce in the World. 
Warranted pure and free from ary injurious ingredieuts. 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. 
Enriches Hot Joints. Soups, Stews, &c. 
Delicious to Steaks. Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravier. | 
Agrees with the most delicate person. 
Makes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
S great addition i to Cheese. 
‘ossesses a pleasing piquancy. 
Every dish F improved hy its addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid'’s Cup of Broth. 
Should be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can Le made. 
A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 
A household werd. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Coloura*le I mitations. 
CAUTION. —On each Label is onr Trane Marx. Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 
name, Goopatt, Backnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the p'ainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest di-hes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowerinz. and that its invigorating 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi lip to chops, steaks, came, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook im concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
— ~ — for ae made a o Olle Cheat 

e only cheap and g sauce.— rocers, e 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2«. each. 7 a sm 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimhourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I h>ve not the p'easure of knowing you-never met you—never 
saw you—but stil for a great leneth of time my sideboard has never lacked 
vour celebrated ‘ Yorkshire Re'ish,” it gives me very great pleasure to 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a wri'er for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedinely peevish with my. meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish ’’ always brings metn. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable— 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the werd I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gord, so useful, and so cheap If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” “‘ Harriet Stanton,” ‘‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co, Leeds. 








OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. ae 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity, : 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Marufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 

Dispenses with brewer's veast. 
The best in the world, Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest. because the best. birt = caer pert to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delic‘ous puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter. and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

_ by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 2%, 
and ss. tins, 
* Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to he the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluab'e for indigestion. nervousness, gout, 
theumatic:, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative for the 
weak, vcurg, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver ci', where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecpris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day wili be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers. &c.. at 18., 18..144d., 28., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, Tondon, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs.—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, Tam only too 7 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, whic is 
better than cure.—Vours truly, Emitv Farrurutt, 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 





OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


C“OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. eae 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, ? 
for making delicicus custards without eges, in. less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purpnses intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to house! eepers generall 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it a ag OF 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Wa ehousemen, &e. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSF, & CO , White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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BRAND AND CO0.’S| 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sore ApprEss — No. 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


IX PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE (WATER- 
WORKS) DEBENTURES. 


For full particulars apply to 
F. R. DUKE, 7, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 








O M.P.S, CANDIDATES FOR PARLIAMEN- 


TARY HONOURS, and others, A gentleman with a knowledge of 
Parliamentary procedure and a good Correspondent desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Small Salary required.—A.V.D.F., 
Junior Liberal Club, Birmingham. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly 
appreciated as a case of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
can be ordered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. Grant, Distillery, 

Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen, net ; 

Sportsman’s special quality, sos. per dozen. Prepayment required. Carriage 

free in England. 





B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons rly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
ion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
Othee Hours from 20 till ing Saturdays, then fro On 
ours from 10 4, excepting ys, m ro to 2. 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

ALUE. — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp Street W. Mansion House Buitprincs, E.C., Lonpon. 


HEL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEPPING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST, 


H FAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, w. 





FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES 
by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, which tas 

and effect a rapid cure. Read More Cures of Throat isvltation nd Chee 

Disease, (this week), Mr. Swain, M.P.S., 249, Mill Street, Liverpool, writes :— 
Dec. rst, 1879.—I can highly recommend the Wafers for ali Throat Irritation 

aud Chest Diseases.” They instantly relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, Con- 

Sen ; Sreneniaia, Coughs, Colds, and taste pleasantly. Sold at ss. thd. and 
. od. per box. 





Dec: 13j 1879. 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


ARS 


JAMES EPPS AND CO.,, 
HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. | 


WORDSWORTH’S COCA LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


or, Chemical Food of Health. 


Tue never-failing and specific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility 
Nervous Prostration, and Sleeplessness, affords Immediate Relief, and in 
most cases effects a permanent Cure. 


Sold only in bottles, 2s. 9d., 5s. 11d., and £1 1s. Of 


H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London, 





Patentees of the New ‘‘ Washable’ Respirator, 7s. 6d. and res. 6d. each. 
A “USEFUL” CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 
Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 3¢g, Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY) 3 and 
8.30. ‘* Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory 
14 stamps. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
‘The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 

Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision.— 
For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 

A Book worth Reading. ‘‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. 

To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; or of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamrhlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


ey 


aM. 27, 
**My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks the skill 

attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 

mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obte 

Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 

Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 

“S. G. HUPCHINS, 
‘* By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


z 
E 


E 


to use my name. 
“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Fron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 3 





Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


F Rr y’s io | 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
Coc O A. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
‘A most delicious and valuable article,”—Standard, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
Fry's — 


FrRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
C OCOA. | The Supe:flous Oil Extracted. 


J. Ss. FRY and SONS. 
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Dec. .13. 18 


Ge oe ne re es ee 


HENRY A. IVORY & C0. 


CITY WAREROOM, 
28, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 





19% THE EXAMINER. 
Orchestral Iron Frame: Piano.- 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, — {®itber instrament can be played 


1623 






Piano and Harmonium on one 
Keyboard. 


separately or in combination. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {*mirab'y adapted for Church or 


Drawing-room. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Perfect, and most simple in me- 


chanical arrangement. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— §Sxpplies the sreat want of this 


musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





Hee OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


Diseases and casualties incidental to youth may be safely treated by the 
use of these excellent Medicaments according to the printed directions folded 
round each pot and box. Nor is this Ointment alone applicable to external 
ailments ; conjointly with the Pills it exercises the most salutary influence in 
checking inflammations situated in the interior of the body ; when rubbed upon 
the back and chest it gives the most sensible relief in asthma, bronchitis, 
pleurisy, and threatening consumption. Holloway’s remedies are especially 
serviceable in liver and stomach complaints. For the cure of bad legs, all sorts 
of wounds, sores, and likewise scrofula and scorbutic affections, this Ointment 
produces a cooling and soothing feeling most acceptable to the sufferer. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





— 


83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on most favourable terms. 


Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


WHISKERS AND MOUDSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks, 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour-of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations has not any unp t smell. 
a LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 





NotTE THe ADDRESS 


W. R. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No househo!d should be without them. S 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 35. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NkWINGTON, HULL. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they socn remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W, R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 205 


. > s 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. ae oa oa - .. from 2 
Superfine Cream Laid Note .. 4 ai od 5 s7g 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. Se f 6 
Straw Paper, “‘ Patent” .. cr. & 2 

6 
+ 


AARDOOR 


Large Commercial Note Papers a J $., §% a id 
Tecknp Papers, blue or cream 10s. 6a, a. é4. aad 1 
The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per too. Polished Stee} 


Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free, 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
. STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing béneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
Sones “Oy aston? Saag? ie sane 
renee prod vst and ed isllog fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES | that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments, As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and —- it commends itself to every 

old. . 


It ALSO HAS 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 

Absorptive Medicinal Flaster, 2s, 6d. 

Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body an Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and al! 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. ee 

And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the above-named complaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African Army. 


Sold by Chemists in 2s. 64. and 1os. cases; or post free of 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 
where also chests for the Colonies can te obtained at a reduced rate. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. x 
These Pill i restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
oe, i ome. attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s, 144d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


A A Se RONDO A RTE TNE TIRING ETI 


ia. ee 

















THE EXAMINER. 





MAPPIN & WEBB, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER & ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 
CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF ARTICLES FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





BISCUIT BOXES.............. 10;}6 16/- 2\/-| CAKE BASKETS ............ 21/- 30/- 42/- 
BUTTER DISHES ....--..+»-- 10/6 15/- 18/- | CLARET JUGS ..----serevees 21/- 28/- 48/- 
BREAKFAST CRUETS ....:- 10/6 18/- 2)/- | INKESTANDS.. .....-..+ess.e0s 21/- 30/- 580/-~ 
DINNER CRUETS bi avieldesy 16/6 20/- 25/.| MARMALADE JARS........ 6/- 10/6  20/- 
SAUCE aoe w+» 20/- 25/- 82/- | TOAST RACKS.......++..++-+ 10/6 12/- 2}-° 
EGG FRAMES........--.-++-- 21/- 30/- 45/- | SUGAR BASKETS .......... 10/6 15/- ii- 
“CETEWAYO” INKSTAND ........ 21/- & 30/- | CIGAR LIGHTERS.......... 21/- 30/- 60/- 
4 SALT CELLARS & SPOONS, in Case.... 21/- | “AFGHAN” INKSTAND .....---sesseesees 10/6 
FRUIT KNIVES and FORKS in CASES. FISH KNIVES and FORKS in CASES. 
MOROCCO CASES, containing Carvers and Forks, &c. OAK CAS£S of TABLE CUTLERY. 


a 


For Dining Room, Drawing Roos: Carriage, &c., 


In Gilt and Enamel, Ornamental Wood, with Inlaid Plaques, Marble, Gilt and Crystal, &c., &c, 
suitable to present style of interior decoration. 


DRESSING and TRAVELLING BAGS, 


With the Newest Improvements, 
FITTED STERLING SILVER and IVORY, £5 5Bs. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, @, stating Articles required. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


OXFORD STREET (76, 77, & 78), W., 
is London. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY,! 
__ Manufactory—The Royal Cutlery Works, Norfolk Street, Sheflield. 


st - by KEN and CO., 5. Drury Court, St, Mary-le-Strand’; and Published at w. in the 
’ 
Coumy of Midclesex.—Satumpay, December 13, 1879. 136, Strand, W.C, Londo, 


